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Riveters 
By Grace Noiti CRrowELyu 


RR IVETERS of steel, riveters of girders lifting 
Dark on the sky, responsive to a dream; 

We watch you in amazement, see the shifting 

Of thundering tools, see lightnings flash and gleam 

Beneath your guiding fingers; see the power 

Of steel itself, ripped through the earth’s harsh sod 

And raised to glory in this shining hour 

When strong men link creating hands with God. 


Great builders of the high and mighty places, 
Rearing a structure, startling as a cry, 

Lace-like and beautiful your hand-work traces 
A strange dark splendor on the azure sky. 
Fearless you deal with fire and dizzy height 
That men may climb still farther into light. 
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Two ‘Ways OF Teac hing 


Start with the Pupil’s 
LIFE SITUATIONS 


Start with the 
BIBLE 


Interpret 
Apply 


Illustrate 


In terms 
of 


LIFE SITUATIONS 
of the Pupil 


His needs, interests and experience 


This is the epproach commonly used in the 
Internetional Uniform Lessons 


CHRIST 
CENTERED 


Illustrate 


In terms 
of 


THE BIBLE 


This is the method commonly used in the 
Group and Closely Graded Lessons 


Wise Teachers Use Both Methods 


It will be seen at once that these are not two procedures 
so much as a reversal of the same procedure. A wise 
teacher will use both, for he knows it is not enough to 
awaken thought and kindle curiosity. There must be some 
content for thought to work on and some knowledge of 
facts to warrant further inquiry. 


The Bible is not lacking in any of our material. Its con- 
tent seems to be more centralized in the International Uni- 
form type of lesson where a definite passage of scripture 
is expounded but always with a view to its application to 
life. In the Group and Closely Graded type of lessons it 
frequently happens that a life situation or interest or need 


of the pupil is the starting point, but the lesson never fails 
to relate this life situation to the truth of the Bible. 


In fact all our lesson material, whether it be of one type 
or another, is saturated with Christian principles of thought 
and conduct. So it is correct to say it is Christ-centered 
in the most vital meaning of the phrase, for the main ob- 
jective of all religious teaching is to help children, young 
people and adults in the formation of Christian attitudes, 
the development of Christian character and the achieve- 
ment of genuine Christian experience. 


LUCIUS H. BUGBEE, Editor 


Teaching Material 


which is 


Y 
BIBLE CENTERED 


\: 
LIFE CENTERED 


Y 
CHRIST CENTERED 


SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL ON REQUEST 
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X T he Journal This Month— 
And This Dear 


1TH this issue, the International Journal enters its 

fifteenth year of service. When it was first published 

in 1924 it took over and entered into the inheritance of the 

good will, subscription list, and field of service of the Church 

School, with its five years of notable service. Thus this 

“coming year is the twentieth for an interdenominational 
magazine for leaders in Christian education. 

The place of first importance this month is given to plans 
for Religious Education: Week and to the forward look in 
the program of the local church for the coming year. An 
article on planning Religious Education Week has been 
prepared especially for pastors;.by one who has done that 
of which he writes. The service for the consecration of 
teachers in connection with the observance of the com- 
munion is one that was used last year. The play would be 
an addition to the program of Religious Education Week 
in any church or community; it was effectively presented at 
the Columbus Convention; it reinforces through the dra- 
matic appeal the value and meaning of Christian education 
in the church and community. Articles on planning a year’s 
program for intermediates and on a special way. of develop- 
ing leaders are also included. 

The devotional articles have been a strong feature in the 
Journal since the beginning. In this issue Dr. Allan Knight 
Chalmers begins a series of brief prayer meditations for 
the particular use of leaders and teachers in Christian edu- 
cation. One is suggested for use each Sunday. 

A series of symposiums on problems in Christian educa- 
tion begins this month. These will deal with everyday prac- 
tical problems faced by all our readers. Others will appear 
from time to time. 

An article on “Religious Education Through the Fam- 
ily,” by Professor P. H. Vieth, to appear in the October 
issue, will be the first of a series of practical articles on re- 
ligion in the home. 

Beginning with this number the Journal will publish 
a series of special articles dealing with the matter of per- 
sonal relationships of teachers and leaders with their pupils 
and other growing persons. These will continue for five 
issues and have been prepared by some of the outstanding 
specialists in this field of personal relations. A full ex- 
planation of the series appears on another page. 

With this issue, we inaugurate the plan of having a special 
page dealing with the problems of superintendents, pastors, 
directors, and others who are engaged in the problem of 
administration. The first set of such problems appears in this 
issue. Others will be dealt with from month to month. 

In this number our readers meet three new persons in 
the preparation of worship programs, namely, Mrs. Ward, 
Miss White, and Miss Longenecker. The fourth writer, Mrs. 
Goldey, bas continued her work from part of last year. 


A Great Convention 


HE International Convention on Christian Education 

held at Columbus, Ohio, June 28—July 3, is over. 
Readers of the Journal heard much about it in advance. 
Many of them attended. They will hear much about it and 
its lasting and significant results in the future. An important 
article summing up the pertinent results will appear in the 
October issue. In the meantime readers will be glad to know 
that it was a significant and—we use the word advisedly— 
great Convention. 

The Convention was a cross-section of the cosmopolitan 
life of North America. It was interracial, inter-class, and 
international. People came in pullmans, autos, flivvers, and 
by what the Convention Daily called “the importunate 
thumb.” It registered two thousand regular delegates with a 
thousand or more short-term delegates and single admissions. 

The Convention had an array of exhibits and visual aids 
far beyond anything previously assembled. 

The Convention projected a constructive program of so- 
cial education and action, and through its conferences and 
exhibits on six major social problems tied up the educational 
method and the social order in a sane and lasting union. 

The Convention brought youth into the picture in a sig- 
nificant way through the Christian Youth Council of North 
America. It emphasized, through modern educational de- 
vices, the newest there is in the age-group programs. 

The Convention had an unusual and impressive world 
outreach. It enlisted the whole-hearted cooperation of other 
inter-church agencies than the International Council. 

The delegates pledged over fourteen thousand dollars to 
this year’s budget of the International Council. 

And—every reader of the Journal can secure a full 
report, a report that any worker will find an invaluable 
working document for his own program. This is now in 
preparation. It will be ready about the end of September 
and will sell for $1.10. 


Thank You, Readers! 


N THE July number of the Journal the editors asked the 
| readers the personal question “Who Are You?” and re- 
quested them to fill in a questionnaire in that number giv- 
ing information about themselves. This information was re- 
quested for the sake of the general editorial and advertising 
program of the Journal. 

We want to take this opportunity of thanking the hun- 
dreds of persons who generously acceded to this request. The 
replies have been coming in by every mail since the first of 
July. The returns are now being compiled into a compre- 
hensive report that will be very valuable in developing the 
future policy of the Journal. 

Other readers will find this questionnaire in the July 
number, pages 19 and 20. Replies can still be of service to 
the editors of the Journal. Thank you! 


Micawber Carries the Flag 


O* A CERTAIN Thursday evening recently, the writer of 
these lines had the privilege of attending in the local 
community a play based upon David Copperfield and put 
on by the junior class of the local high school. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday in church at the beginning of the 11:00 
o’clock worship service, the processional started in a side 
door to the auditorium. At the front of the line carrying the 
flag, was that incomparable character known as Micawber, 
still making you wonder if something would turn up. A 
junior boy, who had been a personal friend for ten years 
or so, had taken that part in the school play and now, as 
an active young leader in his own church, he marched 
at the head of the processional up the aisle and into the 
chancel. A few feet behind came Peggoty, a junior girl 
whose personality and alto voice had no doubt led to her 
being chosen for the rather difficult part of the large-hearted 
and motherly Peggoty. Thus, as the processional went up the 
aisle, one character after another stepped out of Dickens and 
joined our choir, much to the thrill of one worshipper at 
least. 

That processional became that day a symbol of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual unity that already underlies the work 
of the church, the home, the school, and all other agencies 
of the community. The parents who sat in the theater on 
Thursday and in the church on Sunday, the people there 
who had loved Charles Dickens and caught something of 
his interpretation of life, the teachers and other school offi- 
cers who shared both in the interests of the home and the 
work of the church as well as in that of their school, were 
also parts of this spiritual unity. The same voices that got 
hold of the immortal lines of Dickens and flung them capa- 
bly out over that audience on Thursday were lifted in the 
great hymns of the church on Sunday morning. 

We shall be concerned with many problems in the years to 
come that have to do with external and organizational re- 
lationships among community agencies, and that will be 
well. We must at the same time be constantly concerned with 
the spiritual unity in cultural ideals, in purposes for living, 
and in Christian principles that, across all organizational 
lines, we share with our fellow men. For, it is when these 
principles of living become thus a possession of daily thought 
that they are on their way to possess the world. 


The Director of Religious 


Education 


| fie LOCAL CHURCH director of religious education has 
been for many years an important factor in the Christian 
education movement. Well-trained, usually with a theo- 
logical education and special training in religious education 
as a background, and devoting full or major time to the 
educational program of one church, these men and women 
have done effective pioneer work. They constitute one of 
the newer professions in Christian education and in religious 
work in general. They have had their own problems of 
adjustment in the work of the church. The depression hit 
them severely, more so, perhaps, than some older and more 
established fields of service. They have been ready to under- 
take new types of work, to test out experimental procedures 
and materials, and to venture outside the beaten path: The 
profession is now becoming stabilized and its leaders are 
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laying plans for its development as an important part of 
professional Christian service. 

The interests of the profession as a whole are lodged in 
the Directors’ Professional Advisory Section of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. This functions 
with the fifteen other professional.advisory sections of the 
Council at the annual meetings of the Council each February 
and in many interim lines of work. ‘The section provides a 
professional association for those professionally concerned 
with the educational work of the local church and encour- 
ages fellowship and study of common problems within local 
groups. Its February program is planned to meet the needs of 
directors of religious education as well as to contribute to the 
ongoing task of the Council. Membership is open to trained 
professional workers in local churches whose major responsi- 
bility is in the educational field. Members who meet these 
specifications are open to membership whether able to attend 
the February meetings or not} all such should associate 
themselves with their fellow workers in this way. Miss 
Lillian Dilts, First Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
secretary of the Section, will be glad to correspond with pros- 
pective members. 

A study of the profession has just been completed by the 
Bureau of Research of the Council. An article summing up 
the results of the study will appear in our October number. 

In planning this issue, particularly in materials on Reli- 
gious Education Week and the year’s program of the local 
church, the editors have had the helpful cooperation and 
advice of this Directors’ Professional Advisory Section. 


‘Hands! 


A Labor Day Message 


We are the hands of labor. 

We seize the axe, and the forests fall. 

We take up the pick, and the mountains open. 

We run the soil of all lands through our fingers, 
and the world is fed. 

We dig the coal, and men are warmed. 

We wrench the ore from the heart of its Mother 
Earth, and a new civilization is born. 

Our light and skilful touch makes and uses the 
most delicate instruments of men. 

We move the chisel through the marble; we bring 
the brush to the empty canvas; we pose the pen 
above the unmarked page; and ageless Beauty is 
released. 

. We clench in hate against oppressors; we open 
to soothe; we spread wide to plead; we point the 
way to a better world. 

We lie idly in the market places of the world, 
crying out only for a chance to labor—and for jus- 
tice. 

For, when God needed a link between his unfin- 
ished world and the brain that could dream of its 
completion, he created us—hands. 

We express the fellowship of all men with him 
who said, “My Father worketh hitherto—and I 
work.” 


We are the hands of labor. 
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Meditations 


By Attan Knicut CHALMERS 


Dr. CHALMERS has been pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church (Congregational) of New York City since 1930, 
when he succeeded Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. Although com- 
paratively young, he is one of the leading ministers of our day 
and is widely known throughout the country through his 
sermons, lectures, and radio addresses. He has a distinguished 
war record but an even more distinguished record in his fight 
for peace, and is a leader among the ministers who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the “Covenant of Peace.” He is also known 
for his active service on the Scottsboro Defense Committee. 
His books, THE CoMMONPLACE PropicAL and GivE Mer 
ANOTHER CHANCE have received enthusiastic attention. 

As a part of his service to his own church, Dr. Chalmers 
has regularly prepared meditations for the use of his people, 
which have appeared in the church bulletin, and which have 
received considerable attention beyond the bounds of his own 
congregation. He has agreed to contribute during the present 
year a series of meditations for the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 
It is our thought that these may be used by our readers, one 
each Sunday morning, as a preparation for their church school 
work. Many will wish to continue their use during the week in 
personal meditation. 


WE How shall we enter into the presence of the Almighty? 
How shall we bow before the God of Life? 
Shall we come into his presence on careless feet? Shall 
we acknowledge him only with a gesture of our bodies? 
He hath shown thee, O man, what is good. And what 
doth God require of thee? 
To do justly— 
To love kindliness— 
To walk in quiet fellowship with God. 
Be still and know that he is thy life and the length of thy 
days. 
boon ae 
How shall we come before these whom we would lead in 
their worship and study this Sunday? 
Shall we dash in, breathless, at the last moment, 
With our minds full of the events of last evening and 
The coming happenings of this day, or 
Shall we enter our school of religion with 
That patience and poise, 
Interest and tact, 
Sympathy and understanding, 
Which were ever present in our Master, the Great 
Teacher, 
Who took little children into his arms and blessed them 
When his disciples would have turned them away. 
God, our Father, 
May we by what we say, 
And even more by what we do, 
Show these whom we would lead to follow thee what it 
means 
To do justly— 
To love kindliness— : 
To walk in quiet fellowship with God— 
To be still and know that God is our life and the 
length of our days. 


dale “Our Father” 


How round and full the sound! Like the far off hollow 
echoing voice of a distant priest in an empty cathedral, the 
sound sets up mixed emotions in our minds. 
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There is a quality of dignity about the words—Our 
Father— 

Whether they be said by maturity, vigorous youth, or by 
lisping childhood. 

No area of exclusion. No one unclaimed as brother. 
Nothing outside the circle of concern—Our Father. 

We would teach, both by word and by example, 

Those who come to us for knowledge of thy Way of Life, 

Not Mine but Our—This is Our Father’s W orld. 


Forgive us for the world our hands have made. 
Give us wisdom and understanding 

As we strive, with these entrusted to our care, 
To build anew. 


We are in a world of need—need that is so well known 
that we forget its urgency. Our religion becomes for us so 
often a sentiment, a sweet and sickly emotion, a speaking of 
suave words in soft places. Fierce on the streets the passions 
of men are blazing. Oozed into the muddy chaos of the 
world’s confusion, the selfish fears of men have dug them. 

And we, who have a glorious faith in thee as Father of 
all mankind, in men as the sons of God revealed and given 
meaning by the life of Christ, have so often not dared fully 
to believe that the ideal is possible on this earth. Discouraged 
men point to rumors of war in Europe. Disheartened men 
smile a twisted smile when we say, “He hath made of one 
blood all races and people to dwell on the face of the earth.” 
Bewildered by the immensity of our failures, we hear the 
common prayer on the lips of multitudes of believers on the 
earth, “Our Father.” 

O God, our Father, stir us from our lethargy; inspire us 
to a faith in the truth; keep us ever on the edge of the yet-to- 


be. 


Gia “Almighty God, 


before whom all hearts are open: . 
We gather in this moment as witnesses: 
A few may have slipped outside of the knowledge of 
everyday associates to be here. 
For most of us, however, 
Someone knows that we are here: 
Out of the dwelling places of the city, 
Out of the streets and the subways, 
Out from the world for a moment we have come— 
And our entrance here was noted. 
Even those few, who think themselves unknown, 
Were by some unknown seen, 
Some desperate or casual eye on the street 
Marked their entrance; 
Saw how, with quick or hesitant steps, 
You entered. Wondered why. 
There is a thrill in that: 
Chilling in its responsibility ; 
Burning in its possibility. 
They—the children whom we succor— 


They watch us and judge thee. 
They cannot help but think of Christ by what we do! 
(Continued on page 17) 


Children’s Failures and Adult aula 


OMETHING is terribly wrong 
with a child who is not a prob- 
lem child, in the best sense of 

the word. Most of us shrink from 
thinking that a child in our trust is 
a problem child, for this term has been 
incorrectly used to classify children 
who have become delinquent, socially, 
as a result of social neglect somewhere 


By Reotna Westcotr WieEMan* 


In a letter accompanying this article 
Dr. Wieman says, “I want to upset 
the usual parental and teacher atti- 
tude that thinks that everything is all 
right while things ‘are going smooth- 
ly’ from the point of view of the adult 
idea of order.” She upsets it! Inci- 
dentally, like a whip, this article has a 
“snap” in the last dozen words of the 
last sentence that no reader should 
miss. 


free will,” ‘or that he “is allowed to 
unfold true to his own sweet nature.” 
This is more accurately expressed by 
saying that he is left to vegetate. He 
is denied progressive guidance into the 
values of his society to which the 
standards of society point the way. 
Verne Porter is a case in point. He 
has just completed his second year 


in their development. These children 

rightfully should be called “victim- 

ized children” not problem ones. When we think of them 
as problem children then we are likely to make two mis- 
takes of a serious sort in our own work of guidance: (1) 
We fail to realize that the normal growing situation of the 
child is one where he is in and out of adjustment continu- 
ously; into one problem, out of it, and into another before 
quite out of the former one. (2) We do not appreciate that 
some of the most serious problems of the child are not those 
that disturb and upset society at the time, for they can go 
on in a “smooth” situation. In other words we do not think 
of the child as being a problem to us unless he is upsetting 
us or some other person, yet his out-gropings and outreach- 
ings and his inner hungers and aspirations make him truly 
that wonderful thing, a problem child. To the parent and 
teacher who is sensitive and appreciative of the growth 
process, the growing child is continuously a problem child. 
If we do not see him as a problem until he does something 
which upsets society, we fail in our job of guidance. 


Every CHILp A PrRoBLEM CHILD! 


Every child has a right, then, to be a problem child in 
this sense of the term, though many are denied this right. 
Parents and teachers have two chief ways of withholding 
this right. One of these is by themselves ignoring, or by 
obliterating from the experience of the child, most of the 
established social standards and 
patterns, even the wisest ones. 
Thus the child is never stimula- 
tively aware that there are many 
places where his way and _ so- 
ciety’s ways diverge or actually 
cross; he is never shocked by col- 
lisions into realizing that he must 
make creative adjustment be- 
tween his ways and society’s ways. 
The second process by which 
adults deprive the child of his 
right to be a problem is by arbi- 
trarily imposing an adult-selected 
set of standards and patterns upon 
the child in such circumstances as 
force the child to follow the pre- 
scribed forms. 

Our common way of describing 
the situation of the first child is to 
say that he “‘is left to his own 


* Lecturer, author, consulting psychol- 
ogist, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Children must face problems constructively. 


out of college and is in trouble on 

account of lying and stealing. He grew 
up in a small city where his people had a social and business 
status which made others seek his favor, and his family 
allowed him everything he asked for, smiling and excusing 
away his ‘‘saucy” or “‘audacious” behavior. They “let him 
get away with anything,” saying “you know how young 
people are these days.’’ Now that he is among strangers 
that call taking the property of others by its correct name, 
stealing, he is in serious trouble but is indignant over “the 
intolerance and tight-fistedness of the people of this town.” 
He has never made creative adjustment in the matter of 
private and public property. 

Our common way of recognizing the child subject to the 
second procedure above described is some such exclamation 
as “What a perfectly brought-up child!” or “That child 
dares not call his soul his own!’ This is more accurately 
expressed by saying that the self of the child is being suffo- 
cated by constant adult molding to set forms. Lily Madison 
is one of these wax figurines of a girl. She is pale and 
nervous and always conscious of her obligations of social 
contact. It took some time to prove to her parents that she 
was kept worn out trying to live up to the requirements, 
artificial for her age-level, which the adults responsible for 
her imposed. Madge Moore conformed as did Lily until 
she went away to school. Then she tried out in rapid succes- 
sion all the patterns of the fastest moving set on the campus, 
lacking background she should 
have had in adjusting her ways 
to the ways of society while still a 
member of her own community. 


‘THREE STEPS IN PROBLEM 
GUIDANCE 


So when we say that a child 
has a right to be a problem child 
we mean that he has the right, as 
a first step in guidance, to come 
up against the ways of society in 
such a fashion that he is forced 
to think constructively about the 
differences between his ways and 
society’s ways. By society we in- 
clude here all the major constitu- 
encies—family, school, church, 
neighborhood, commercially set- 
up institutions, and the many 
others. If the child is allowed the 
developmental experience of these 
behavior-collisions between his 
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ways and the ways of other persons and groups, and if he is 
provided with guidance as he indicates that he needs it, 
it will not be long before he realizes that a way is not just 
a pet, comfortable habit, nor yet a mean and prissy re- 
straint. He will discover that his way and society’s way 
is always a way to something. He can then be led to see 
that everything that everyone does is his way of getting to 
something he wants or thinks he wants. 

The next step in his guidance is to help him to figure 
out in those particular behavior-situations where his way 
collides with society’s, what his own way is leading him into 
and then what society’s way would lead him to. When he 
sees, appropriately to his own age-level, what value and 
disvalue each of the ways would bring into his life, then 
he will either choose the way that leads to what he thinks 
is the greater value or he: must work out a new way that 
will bring him both values or greater values still. 

The last and most important step in guidance is to see 
to it that, after the child has made his choice of the way- 
to-most-value in a particular behavior-situation, he gets a 
deep, convincing taste of whatever values and disvalues are 
involved in his choice. That is, he must be permitted to 
enjoy, or to suffer, the consequences of his choice so that 
he will have experience in seeing where his chosen way 
actually leads him. 

There are times, of course, when the child cannot be per- 
mitted to follow his choice, as for instance, when it would 
bring permanent injury upon himself. Space does not permit 
a complete analysis of these exceptions, nor of the adapta- 
tions of this guidance process to the child too young for 
use of language and to the youth too mature to deal with 
directly on many issues; but the principles hold, and this 
last step needs special emphasis. It is at this point in the 
treatment process where the average parent and teacher 
flees in defeat without ever raising any white flag of retreat 
that might warn the child that his comrade-of-the-way had 
deserted him. Many parents and teachers will not reserve the 
necessary time and energy to recognize, that is, to celebrate, 
the importance of the child’s enjoyment of the values his 
chosen way brings, because these seem trivial in their busy 
world ; they say, “Things are going smoothly, aren’t they?” 
On the other hand, many adults will not allow the child to 
suffer any disagreeable or harsh consequences of his choice ; 
they rationalize their failure here-into a pseudo-virtue, say- 
ing, “I just can’t bear to see the dear child suffer ; after all, 
he is young, you know.” 


Usinc THESE STEPS wiItH WALDO 


Waldo Nunn had undisputed first place in creating more 
disturbance than any other boy in the ninth grade, or in 
his high school for that matter. He brought lively, un- 
scheduled specimens into science class, had ‘‘accidents”’ al- 
most daily in chemistry when this entered into general 
science, applied the most smutty associations he had built 
up to most of the materials that were used in the class-room, 
ignored his share of responsibilities at home, and generally 
gave evidence of anti-social attitudes and patterns. It took 
a little while to convince him that the guidance process was 
not going to superimpose one more form to those already 
required, ineffectually, of him, and to prove to him that he 
dared to trust his guide. Finally, however, we began to hunt 
out the thing that he really wanted and to examine by a 
business-like method the way he had chosen to attain it. 

As is common at this period, Waldo wanted social status 
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and attention. In his case this want was excessively ag- 
gravated because he felt himself unredeemably homely and 
he knew that his home was inferior in its appointments to 
those of most other students. Also he had loafed along in 
the two grades before and so was afraid to try much in class 
room lest he fail, thinking it better to fail without trying. 
After we had explored his way fairly thoroughly, we set out 
to examine some of the ways which society holds to be 
acceptable for securing status and attention. In the end we 
worked out an experiment of trying a combination of these 
ways. To keep him from being self-conscious over the 
possibility of being conspicuous through sudden change of 
tactics, we worked out a plan whereby the experiment would 
be tried by several small groups, Waldo being given leader- 
ship in one of them. The first undertakings were so clear 
and simple that he could not fail, and his foreknowledge 
gave him some advantage which he took pains not to lose 
as the undertakings increased in difficulty. 

He had his ups and downs, as must happen in such a 
situation, but on the whole he developed a new way that 
had a convincing taste to him. here were frequent periods 
when, under the form of friendly exchange, the problems 
he was facing in adjusting his ways and society’s ways 
creatively were analyzed and new plans laid. His sense 
of belonging to the larger unity gradually became strong 
and real: he was a regular fellow. We glowed and cele- 
brated when, in an emergency, he was selected to convey 
five thousand dollars from one place to the other in such 
an inconspicuous fashion that no one would think he was 
doing anything important. He could afford to be incon- 
spicuous and keep the secret: he was confident of his fellow- 
ship with society. 


SUMMING Up CoopERATIVE EVALUATION 


This process of guidance we may call cooperative evalua- 
tion. Instead of allowing the child a bogus freedom, which 
is really license, or of molding him into our favorite set of 
family, social, or churchly forms, we guide him as he un- 
covers the values of the different ways open to him when- 
ever he comes into collision. In order to provide this sort 
of guidance the situation in which the child plays, works, 
studies and dreams must be one which allows him to be an 
active agent, with no goose-step programs except at mo- 
ments when the purposes of the group require some sort 
of drill in fundamentals. Further, the adult must usually be 
present and must understand what is involved when there 
comes a collision between the child’s way and society’s ways. 

When the adult guide meets sullenness, resistance, frus- 
tration, disappointing behavior, noncooperativeness and 
other anti-social symptoms in the child’s behavior, his reac- 
tion must be, not irritation or disappointment, but, “Here 
is an opportunity for an exciting and creative adventure 
in cooperative evaluation. Here is a throbbing spot in the 
child that may be turned into a growing point.” This on- 
the-spot creative treatment of behavior collisions is of vast 
importance, for after a child has traveled his own indi- 
vidualistic ways for some time, each of his own ways comes 
to be of prime life-value to him: he is upset seriously if it is 
threatened or disturbed by others. Witness the number of 
adults who mean well and who think that the world is 
cruel or queer whenever the ways of society clash with their 
own in either minor or major collisions. Then there are 
those adult individuals who do not mean well. Their parents 
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We Could Do That! 


“We could do that” opens many a door to creative leadership. The 
experimental attitude solves problems, escapes dull routine, and 
enriches program. This page suggests experimental solutions to 
problems and provides an interchange of new ideas or plans that 


When a Class Goes on Strike 


‘When it came time for one of our intermediate classes 
to be promoted to the senior department they insisted that 
they continue to have the same teacher. Either they would 
remain with this teacher in the intermediate department, 
or take her with them into the senior department, or they 
would stage a ‘walk out.’ What should the superintendent 
do? It is our policy to keep teachers within a given de- 
partment.” 


Why don’t you try first a frank interview with the teacher 
involved? Does she take pride in this mistaken loyalty? Has 
she encouraged it in any way? Is she getting secret satis- 
faction out of the situation thus created? Does she interpret 
this as an evidence of her success or of her failure? 

Facts you may bear in mind are these: No matter how 
she regards the situation, this teacher is a failure in highly 
important duties. One of the greatest needs of her pupils 
is the ability and disposition to adjust themselves to the re- 
quirements of group life. They may propose changing cer- 
tain regulations through orderly means if they consider them 
faulty, but in the meantime will conform as good citizens, 
neither asking special privileges, nor using such coercive and 
anti-social means as a threatened strike. She has failed to 
teach cooperation and good citizenship. 

A second failure of this teacher is in allowing a personal 
loyalty to her to constitute a disloyalty to her colleagues and 
the church as a whole. If she glories in or encourages this 
narrow loyalty, she herself is exemplifying serious disloyalty 
which may be so injurious as to counterbalance much good 
teaching. 

A third failure is in not specifically preparing these stu- 
dents for the transition which she knew was coming and so 
enabling them to meet it as a matter of course. She should 
have created in them an expectancy that in the senior de- 
partment they would find leaders qualified and eager to 
lead them on to richer experiences on the basis of what the 
intermediate department had done for them. 

Next, why not frankly talk the whole situation through 
in a friendly way with the group, helping them to see factors 
they may have overlooked and seeking for a decision which 
they themselves will finally reach? If this teacher has been 
of great value and helpfulness to them, are they not selfish 
in wishing to monopolize her? Won’t their own experience 
be richer by passing from one teacher to another, getting 
various contributions, rather than being restricted to one? 

Would the group like to make a study of the whole ad- 
ministrative set-up of the church school to suggest changes 
which might benefit all classes, and in the meantime follow 
the adopted policy of promotion? Would they like to try 
the senior department for a three months’ experimental pe- 
riod with the understanding that the whole question will 
be studied and subject to further action after three months? 

This situation should also occasion a study in the work- 


are being tried. What is your problem? State it to the editors for 
treatment on this page. What interesting new venture have you 
made? Share it here with others. Give us the details. We will write 
them up.—The Editors. 


ers’ conference of specific provisions which are being made 
and can be made by each teacher to care for the needs out 
of which this situation arose: to prepare pupils definitely in 


attitude and expectancy for passing on into new classes with 
new leaders; to exemplify and teach cooperation in estab- 


lished group policies; to subordinate personal loyalties to the 
broader group loyalties; to be attractive and winsome to 
pupils not as a means of personal gratification but as a means 
of commending the Christian message and life for their own 
sake. 


Mixed or Separate Classes 


“At what age would you begin combining boys and girls 
in the same class?” 


As a matter of fact there is little psychological, educa- 
tional, or social justification for the traditional separation 
into boys’ and girls’ classes in Sunday school. Boys and girls 
are together in the family, the public school, and most com- 
munity groupings. Where they voluntarily and naturally 
separate for play, let them do so. One thing they most need 
to learn in Christian education is wholesome boy-girl rela- 
tionships and attitudes. These are best learned in the labora- 
tory of mixed group activities under wholesome auspices. 
Separation of the sexes in any general way is abnormal and 
usually promotes unwholesome sex attitudes. 

As a principle, it might be well never to raise the question 
of separate classes, assuming the normal mixed social group- 
ing. If the pupils themselves raise it, as they may because 
of the suggestion arising out of such activity programs as 
scouting, let them decide it in a democratic manner. If they 
want to be together why shouldn’t they? If they don’t want 
to be together why make them unhappy by forcing them 
into each other’s company? 

The behavior during later childhood often interpreted as 
“Sex aversion” is perhaps just as legitimately interpreted as 
a defense or bluff to cover up the sudden increase in interest 
in the opposite sex. The unfortunate custom of teasing boys 
and girls about their interest in those of the opposite sex 
adds to this tendency to cover up with defensive behavior. 

In a school where separation of sexes has long been prac- 
ticed it may be well to move toward the mixed grouping 
gradually by keeping classes mixed as they come on up 
through the lower departments. 


Sunday Morning ‘Workers’ Conference 


Finding it difficult to clear satisfactorily a week-night for 
a series of weekly workers’ conferences, the Christian 
Church of Santa Monica, California, made during one quar- 
ter a unique use of Sunday morning. At 8:00 A.M. the work- 
ers gathered at the church for breakfast together. ‘Those 
who preferred to breakfast at home arrived at 8:30. The 
conference continued from 8:30 until 9:20, thus releasing 
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Planning for Religious Education Week 
Suggestions for Pastors by One ‘Who ‘Has Done Jt 


By Ross SNYDER* 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH is on the march once 

more and no local church need miss a vigorous launch- 

ing of its year’s activities. Religious Education Week 
can set the morale and shape the plans for the year’s educa- 
tional activities of a church. In some cases the week will cul- 
minate a month’s personal visitation and group conferences 
with the leaders of the church activities, notably the church 
school. In other instances, from it the pastor may lead on 
into a use of the month of October for visiting and program 
planning on “how-shall-we-do-it” for the religious education 
aspect of the total church program. In either case, the fol- 
lowing is recommended as a program of possible activities 
for the week. This will carry through from Sunday to Sun- 
day of the week usually set aside as Religious Education 
Week. An active pastor or committee could get many or all 
of these plans under way after receiving this copy of the 
International Journal. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


A church service for the church school during its regular 
hour, with the pastor presenting biographical sketches of 
““what it means to be a Christian.” Bartlett’s They Dared to 
Live is a good source. Or a joint service for both church and 
church school. And do you make it a custom to shake hands 
at least once a month with the members of your church 
school as they leave their departments? You are their pastor, 
too. 

A sermon in the regular church service whose theme is 
“How we help people grow religiously,” with Myers’ 
Teaching Religion Creatively as a reference. Make it of real 
practical help to those working in the church school. Some 
pastors may want to use it as an occasion for the cooperative 
planning of sermon and church program as reported by 
Burkhart in the International Journal, January 1937. 


Monpay, Turespay, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY (and a 
couple weeks before and after!) 


Pastoral visiting of leaders of church school and young 
people’s work, with group conferences, preferably in the pas- 


* Minister of Education, Congregational Church, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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tor’s home in the evenings. Whatever your curriculum, plan 
two or three high point activities for the coming three 
months—something your teachers can talk about next Sun- 
day. Instead of evening conferences, some people are using 
Sunday afternoon and evening, or weekend conferences. 


WEDNESDAY OR THURSDAY EVENING 


A church fellowship dinner of all officers of the church, 
including the church school teachers and officers of young 
people’s groups. “This year’s plans and dreams for our 
church” would be a good theme. If teachers or young people 
have attended summer conferences this may be a strategic 
place for them to speak of new ideas. In line with the em- 
phasis upon the belonging together feeling, plans should be 
submitted, if feasible, for some “whole church enterprise”’ 
during the year, involving every organization and age mem- 
ber of the church family. Perhaps some joint observance of 
the Easter season, some social service project, some joint 
study or emphasis throughout the whole church such as the 
mission study themes for the year, or some pageant to which 
all contribute, will fit your situation. You have, of course, 
been making plans all summer, but this is a time of sharing 
them together and coming to definite decisions.* 


SuNDAY, OcTOBER I 


Special Day in the Church School (whatever you like to 
call it.) 

Have presented in each department worship service, with 
some enthusiasm, a simple statement of our Christian “faith 
for living.” Hart’s Living Religion, pages 11-18 will provide 


1 Note that this planning covers not only the “church school” but the 
church as a whole—which is the present emphasis. In making such plans the 
pastor will find helpful such sources as: 

In adult work (in addition to Oxford Conference reports) ‘‘Adults in 
Action,” 15 cents, International Council; ‘The Local Church, Its Purpose 
and Program,” Beavan, $1.25; the mission study texts for the year, es- 
pecially Searle’s “City Shadows’; “A Project in Educating a Church,” 
Humbert in July 1938 International Journal. 

In young people’s work—Ten Authorities Other than God,” by Ovellette, 
15 cents, a most interesting discussion outline leading from the Oxford 
Conference and toward the World Youth Conference. 

In children’s work—the magazines, Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Ele- 
mentary Magazine and Elementary Teacher; also Eakin, “Teaching Junior 
Boys and Girls.’”’ All these may be secured from your denominational book- 
store, 
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a usable formulation of some fundamental principles, using 
for the church school some modification of the general propo- 
sitions stated on page 14, such as ““There are two teams in 
the world today. One team is trying to put hatred, false- 
hood, cruelty, greediness and unfriendliness into this world 
of ours. The other team is giving its best to making this a 
world of friendliness, of justice, of square dealing. Which 
team do you want to join? What are the training rules of 
the team you choose? Who are its heroes?” If possible use a 
blackboard with a dividing line down the center. 

Church Service. Church school teachers attend in a body 
(perhaps you will want to include all officers of the church) 
with someone representing the educational work of the 
church, the Director or principal, taking some part in the 
service, and closing with a ritual of dedication to the teach- 
ing ministry of the church. (See the suggested program else- 
where in this issue.) The ritual can be a joint product of 
the pastor and a small committee of teachers. Excerpts from 
Chaucer’s description of “the poor parson” might make a 
good beginning. The sermon should be what a football coach 
would call a “fight talk,” only with more emphasis upon the 
fact than many such talks are! Many trends have contrib- 
uted to the renewed confidence that is coming into the 
Christian church, among them the Oxford Conference of 
last year. The title of the sermon might be “On from Ox- 
ford” and if material in various church magazines is not 
readily available, it can be secured from the Universal 
Christian Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
If the sermon is good enough, it might lead to an “On 
from Oxford” conference of the churches of the commu- 


nity or district and to interdenominational study groups! 

Home visiting in the afternoon. One church has found it 
very helpful publicly to set aside this Sunday afternoon as a 
time for everyone to be “‘at home’ to the teacher of their 
child in the church school. A fifteen-minute visit can estab- 
lish a basis for later cooperation and leave some glimpse of 
high points in the plans of the church school for the next 
three months. 

A dramatic production in the evening young people’s group 
or church service, such as ‘““The Story of a Story” (found in 
Osgood, The Sinner Beloved), would provide a real expe- 
rience of the general tenor of the week’s activities. If it is too 
much to work it in this week, schedule it later in October, 
and possibly use this Sunday evening as “summer conference” 
night. See the play elsewhere in this issue. 


A Month oF Persona Visrrs—A MontTH OF PROGRAM 
PLANNING 


Religious Education Week may be the center of two types 
of very rewarding pastoral activity—pastoral calling on those 
who are on the “firing line’’ of the church thrust into life, and 
cooperative program planning of a few significant high points 
in the activities of its various organizations. Thus, it may 
carry a two-fold morale into the workers of the church: the 
feeling that the church is on the march, and a feeling of be- 
longing to the fellowship of the world-wide, century-plan- 
ning Christian community. To do these things will mean 
using much time that could be otherwise employed, but would 
you like to have a vigorous beginning for your church year? 
Then, these ways are recommended. 


Religious Education Week in the Community 


|e EpucaTIoN WEEK is observed in the com- 
munity usually along two lines. 

First, the community council or other agency stimulates 
the observance in the local churches. This is done through 
such features as the following: 


1. Conferences of pastors or superintendents to agree upon 
a united observance at a stated period and to develop 
common plans. 

2. Letters to pastors and other leaders giving information 
and plans. 

3. Addresses before groups of pastors and others at their 
regular meetings. 

4. Provision of speakers and materials for those requiring 
outside assistance. 

5. Outlining a program for the week, featuring a special 
event for each day, common sermon themes and other 
features. 


Second, the community agency puts on all-community fea- 
tures as a part of the observance. These include such items as: 


1. Newspaper publicity, posters, slides in motion picture 
houses. 

2. A united week-night meeting to stress Christian edu- 
cation. 

A union meeting for parents. 

4. A window display in one or more stores, featuring re- 

ligious education materials, mottoes, and so on. 

. A community play or pageant. 

Book exhibits in book stores and libraries. 

. Securing cooperation of other community agencies, 
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such as Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and others. 

8. Community banquets for Fathers and Sons, Mothers 

and Daughters, or Parents and Children. 

A strong committee of the local council will be able to 
carry on an effective program to reach the whole community. 
Since most of the activities will actually be carried on in local 
churches, a good deal of space is given in this issue to mate- 
rials for their use. Local councils will perform their best 
service by getting many churches to use these plans, by 
making this information available, and by as many com- 
munity-wide features as possible. 

The following program was used in a town of 3,300 
under the direction of the community council of religious 
education: 

On the opening Sunday, a successful rally in each Sun- 
day school was followed by a sermon on religious education. 
On Tuesday evening, a community dinner was addressed 
by an educator of Japan and a college professor of religious 
education. On Wednesday evening, family dinners were 
held in some of the churches. The chapel services each day 
in a college in the town dealt with various phases of re- 
ligious education. 

Throughout the week an exhibit of religious education 
materials in one of the show windows in a main street store 
attracted much attention. 

The closing Sunday was observed by Promotion Day in 
the local Sunday schools, an evening joint youth rally of all 
the young people’s societies, and a pageant on religious edu- 
cation in which all the churches cooperated. 
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Communion and Consecration Service 
A Program for Use Religious Education “Week 


officers, student congress, and parents and friends of 

the church school, combined with the communion servy- 
ice, was used last October during Religious Education Week 
in Beneficent Church, Providence, Rhode Island. It followed 
the opening service of worship and sermon. 


f HE following service for the consecration of teachers, 


LirAny OF REMEMBRANCE* (Minister and Congregation ) 


Minister: Here let us pause in memory of those great 
teachers of all ages, particularly of those whom we 
have known here in our own church, and holding 
them thus in remembrance, give thanks for their shin- 

_ ing lives and constant inspiration. 
Response: (Tune: Old Hundred) 
To thee, Eternal Soul, be praise! 
Who, from of old to our own days, 
Through souls of saints and prophets, Lord, 
Has sent thy light, thy love, thy word. 

Minister: We hold in remembrance those great leaders of 
the world and those leaders of this church who in 
years past have showed us how practical and lovely a 
thing a Christian life may be. 

Response: We thank thee for the love divine 
Made real in every saint of thine; 

That boundless love itself that gives 
In service to each soul that lives. 

Minister: In deep and humble reverence we call to re- 
membrance once more Jesus of Nazareth, the Great 
‘Teacher. 

Response: Eternal Soul, our souls keep pure, 

‘That like thy saints we may endure; 
Forever through thy servants, Lord 
Send thou thy light, thy love, thy word. 


‘THE CONSECRATION OF THE TEACHERS AND OFFICERS: 


We, the teachers and officers of Beneficent Church 
School, in all humility of spirit would dedicate ourselves to 
the high task of leading boys and girls, men and women, to 
a fuller knowledge of the Word of God, the life of our 
Lord, and the glorious adventure of living daringly for 
Christ. We would pray that some measure of the love of 
God might increasingly be found in us that others, 
through us, will seek its Source, even God, our Father. 
Minister: In that spirit will you receive this bread, symbol 
of the life of the Great Teacher who gave his all in 
the service of others? 

Teachers and Officers: We would receive the bread and 
dedicate ourselves to his service. 

Prayer 

The serving of the teachers and officers by the deacons. 


THE CONSECRATION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE STUDENT 
CONGRESS: 

We, the elected members of the Student Congress, on 
our own behalf and on behalf of the young people whom 
we represent, in all humility of spirit would dedicate our- 
selves anew to the service of the Young Man of Galilee. 


* Litany abridged from a service by Gladys E. Gray. 
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We would seek to make our church one where his Spirit 
may be truly found. To this end we pledge our loyalty to 
this our church home, its minister, its officers, its teachers, 
and its members, and we would consecrate our bodies, our 
minds, our enthusiasm, our laughter, our fun, our friend- 
ships, and our ideals, to God, our Father, who has endowed 
us with his Spirit. 

Minister: In that spirit will you receive this bread, symbol 
of the life of the Boy of the Nazareth hills who be- 
came the Shepherd of youth? 

Members of Congress: 

We would receive the bread and dedicate ourselves 
to his service. 

Prayer 

The serving of the members of the Student Congress by 
the deacons. 


‘THE CONSECRATION OF THE CONGREGATION : 


We, the fathers and mothers, relatives and friends of all 
boys and girls who come within this our church home, in all 
humility of spirit, would rededicate ourselves to Christ’s 
service. We would seek both to learn and teach, in our daily 
living, the things of God. We offer to our youth, our sym- 
pathy, our help, our understanding, and from them would 
receive the joy of their friendship, their zeal, and their 
idealism. Through our words, our lives, and our prayers 
we will ever uphold the hands of our officers and teachers. 
We would so carry on the whole work of this church, that 
it may ever remain and constantly become the House of 
God, the Community of Christ. 

Minister: In that spirit will you receive this bread, the 
symbol of the life of him who is the Head of this 
church, our Lord and Master? 

The Congregation: 

We would receive this bread and dedicate ourselves 
to his service. 

Prayer 

The serving of the congregation by the deacons. 

PRAYER Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 

(Congregation seated) 

THE SERVING OF THE WINE TO ALL 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

MepiTaTiIon (Organ Chimes) 

CONGREGATIONAL RESPONSE: (Unannounced and_ unac- 
companied ) 

“Blest be the tie that binds,” first stanza. 

THE ORGAN PosTLUDE 


Other Programs 

Alternative services for Religious Education Week avail- 
able from the International Council are two reprints from 
the September, 1935 Journal: “A Service of Recognition 
and Consecration,” and ‘‘A Service of Consecration of 
Church School Leaders.” Price, five cents each; in lots of 
fifty or more, two cents each. Address International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


II 


What Shall | Do? ; 
When My Church Does Not Meet the Needs of My Child? 


A FATHER WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 

“My son is in the junior department of our church school, which 
has been attended by members of our family for the past two 
generations. However, he does not like it and begs not to go. 
On investigation I have found that his teacher is incompetent 
and that the worship services are anything but reverent. There 
is an excellent church school of another denomination in the 
neighborhood. Should I let my son leave our own and go to the 
other church, where I am sure he will receive better training?” 


This question was sent to a pastor, a director of re- 
ligious education, and a mother, who were asked to discuss 
it, each from his own point of view. Dr. Tibbetts imagines 
himself the pastor of the family involved. Needless to say, 
it is not his own church of which he writes. The replies 
follow: 


A Pastor Recommends Staying 


HE PROBLEM which you have outlined has troubled 

me personally for some time. I have known that sev- 
eral of the teachers in the junior department were not ade- 
quate for their tasks and that the general conduct of the 
department has left much to be desired, especially in the 
experience of worship. But I have been unable to initiate 
the desired changes because the necessary backing and inter- 
est among influential leaders have been lacking. Now your 
letter has brought me an opportunity for which I have been 
waiting. 

My first suggestion is that you should postpone your plan 
to place your son in another church school until we have 
made a genuine effort to improve our own church school. 
While your plan would temporarily solve your son’s prob- 
lem, it would lead later to a divided loyalty in your family 
and weaken the family’s connection with the church. I place 
great stress on family unity in the church, and if a change 
for the boy seems to offer the only satisfactory solution, then 
I suggest regretfully the wisdom of considering such a move 
from the point of view of the entire family. 

While we are trying to solve the problem in our church 
school, I suggest that we take your son into our confidence. 
He has made an intelligent judgment about the present 
situation. He will be able to form some judgment on the 
directions in which the department should advance and 
make some estimate of its progress. I should be glad to listen 
to his comments. Thus he will feel that he is part of a 
creative process. 

As I address myself to the solution of the problem from 
the institutional angle I shall need your backing with those 
with whom you carry influence. 

First I shall consider the situation with the official board 
of the church as a reason for securing the appointment of a 
special committee to study the religious education program 
of the entire church. I should expect this committee to con- 
sider the total life of the church in order to point out ways 
and means for raising the level of its work. This committee 
can begin its study at the church school level and can 
quickly consider the situation in the junior department. I 
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am confident that we can 
lift the level of teaching 
and worship there with 
less implication of person- 
al criticism if we create a 
general interest in and 
commitment \to improve- 
ment in the life of the en- 
tire church. 

In the next place, I 
wish to have the coopera- 
tion of more parents like 
yourself. One of the weak- 
nesses of the church school 
is the lack of parental un- 
derstanding and support. I 
therefore request you and 
your wife to take immediate responsibility for arousing more 
interest among parents of children in this particular depart- 
ment. I should expect this group to acquaint itself with the 
work of the department and establish a cordial relationship 
with the officers and teachers. At the same time these parents 
would study available materials and methods on child train- 
ing, and become more familiar with the religious possibilities 
and needs of their children. 

If, our efforts are successful, we shall inaugurate in this 
church a plan which will have lasting benefits. We shall 
create an attitude which is willing to consider other possi- 
bilities than those which are dictated by custom and tradi- 
tion. By creating the general atmosphere of self-study and 
improvement new abilities may be discovered not only in 
the church at large, but also in those who, in present posi- 
tions of leadership, are helped to achieve new degrees of 
excellence in themselves. 

After a reasonable time, if this plan does not show 
promise of good results, I shall face your personal problem 
again in fairness to the religious development of your son’s 


life. 


Ackermann Fhoto 


Norris L. Trssetts, Pastor 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois 


A Parent Advises Changing 


Pe are the questions to which one can give unqualified 
answers. When upon an answer depends a course of 
action affecting many relationships, then the situation out of 
which the question arises deserves most careful considera- 
tion and study. 

Why is a certain church my church? If it only happened 
so, and if I have never given of myself to its work, its 
growth and the solution of its problems, a change in church 
affiliation may be a simple matter. But if my church is one 
to which my family and perhaps my ancestors have given 
their loyalty and devotion, and for which they have sacri- 
ficed, will I not risk much if I uproot my child and remove 
him from such an environment with all its associations? 
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Might he not then regard lightly his obligations to another 
church with which he became affliated? It has happened 
that loyalty and love for the things the church represents 
have been maintained through years of personal doubt and 
struggle because of worth while family traditions. 

I must ask myself these questions: Why is the church 
school program in my own church inadequate? Have I made 
an earnest effort to have it improved? If the equipment is 
poor, have I endeavored in cooperation with other parents 
and teachers to secure better equipment? If lesson ma- 
terials are not the best, have I tried to discover something 
better and tactfully aided my child’s teacher in becoming 
acquainted with it? Have I sought the friendly cooperation 
of the pastor in an effort to improve the program? By 
doing so I may be able to change an unsatisfactory school 
into one that may awaken the interest and meet the needs 
not only of my own child but of other children who attend 
the school and whose religious instruction also needs con- 
sideration. 

I think you must admit, however, that circumstances may 
arise in which, perhaps through lack of wisdom or experi- 
ence on my part, I am utterly unable to secure the needed 
changes in the inadequate program of the church school my 
child attends. I have studied the situation from various 
points of view. I have examined my motives and those of 
my child. Then, I earnestly believe that we are justified 
in letting him go to another church school. | owe it to my 
child to place him in the school that will do the most for 
his religious growth and development. 

I realize, moreover, that differences in denominations are 
no longer so strongly emphasized as formerly. It may be 
that a Community or Federated Church may be the goal 
toward which we should strive, and loyalty to the ideals of 
the church rather than to a particular denomination or a 
local organization may contribute to this end. I must also 
remember that in our present age, family traditions may 
mean less to my child’s life than they have meant to mine. 
Of greatest importance is it, that my attitude toward the 
church my child is leaving be not one of unfriendly criticism 
or emotional fault finding, but one of patient kindness and 
understanding notwithstanding a difference of opinion. 

Minna McEven Meyer, Boston, Massachusetts 


A Director Sums Up the Case 


HERE is little doubt but that the essential value to be 

conserved in this situation is the welfare and Christian 
growth of your son. The problem centers around the ques- 
tion of what course of action will encourage him to grow 
into the strongest and most vital Christian personality. 

How does the church foster such growth? Through teach- 
ing, the experience of guided group living; through worship 
and the united search for God; and in both of these ap- 
proaches you have found the neighboring church more 
effective than your own. 

If we do not take some less. obvious, but exceedingly 
fundamental, factors into our consideration, however, we 
shall be deciding the question superficially. The experience 
of belonging to a continuing Christian community may be a 
very real value in this day of social complexity and change. 
You have a long tradition of membership in this one church; 
does it have potential value for your son which has not been 
realized ? Can he find satisfaction in carrying on in a group 
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which his parents and grandparents have helped to build 
for him? 

One important element in this value of belonging to a 
Christian group is the sense of responsibility, of individual, 
worthful, function which may come with it. The loss of 
personal responsibility constitutes a grave risk in too easily 
transferring from one group to another. A Catholic once 
said concerning a Protestant service, ““Your congregation 
goes to church to let the minister and the choir entertain 
them.” We face the danger of letting our religion become a 
passive acceptance of the thought and experience of others 
instead of a vigorous, self-reliant, functioning religion. 

If your son can find a place where he is needed to bear re- 
sponsibility in carrying on the work of his class, or depart- 
ment, or club, even if the rest of the group experience is not 
exemplary, he will have a foundation of reality for his 
religious life. On the other hand, if he starts the habit of 
choosing his church as he does his movies, on the basis of 
where he can get the most with the least effort, he is start- 
ing along the way of religious dependency. 

The child is truly fortunate who grows up sharing with 
his family the experience of belonging to and being needed 
by his church. The assurance that father and mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, are all working together in the tasks of 
their church, and that these tasks are of real significance to 
all of them, gives a solid psychological foundation for a 
mature, constructive, religious life. While the church is by 
no means the only avenue for Christian service it is the 
most common and accessible channel for Christian group 
activity. 

If your church program is such that you or other members 
of your family could participate at the same time as your 
junior son, it might be helpful. Is there some place in his 
department where you could function without keeping him 
under your too close personal supervision? Is there not some 
need in the group which he could supply if you helped set up 
the situation for him? Could the department situation be 
changed through your efforts and the cooperation of his 
group? 

If your own church is a closed organization where there 
is no chance of you and your son ‘both serving effectively, 
would it not be best to consider sacrificing the value of your 
family tradition and both becoming functioning members of 
the other church? 

ELIZABETH ODELL, Director of Religious 
Education, First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


We Could Do That! 

(Continued from page 8) 
the workers to be in their places about ten minutes before 
the department programs began at 9:30. An average of 35 
out of a working force of about 60 were in attendance. 

The pastor led the conferences, the method being one 
of general sharing and discussion. Objectives, qualities of 
effective leadership, methods that work, providing each 
pupil an ‘“‘experience of churchmanship” were among themes 
discussed. The purposes, plans, and general policies of each 
department were presented by its leaders and evaluated so 
that the church may be unified and cumulative in its effects 
upon the individual as he progresses through it. The goal 
is so to influence each person who passes through the school 
as to make him a ‘“‘marked person” in the possession of a 
certain quality of life and character. 
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A Personnel Department 
An Approach to the Development of Leaders 


By Vircit FostEer* 


HIS is the story of the way one church has been 
handling its problem of leadership for its program of 
Christian education. 

The church is located in a large city. It has a membership 
of over twelve hundred, including an unusually large propor- 
tion of people capable of leadership, two ministers, a small 
additional staff, and an unusually complete organization. 
Yet, the education committee was convinced that the church 
was not making the best use of its resources for religious edu- 
cation and was not sufficiently foresighted or thorough 
in the development of leaders for educational programs. 

It would not have been en- 
tirely out of the question to 
have a paid church school 
staff. The committee felt, 
however, that this plan would 
mean a failure to develop 
capable lay teachers. 


GETTING STARTED 


In March, 1937, therefore, after thorough study of the 
education program, the committee formed a Personnel 
Department in the church school and assigned to it the re- 
sponsibility of recruiting, training, placing, and supervising 
leaders. The department was made a part of the church 
school to emphasize the principle that the school should pre- 
pare people for leadership as well as for personal religious 
living. Three directors were appointed and one of them 
named chairman. The directors were admirably qualified, 
two of them having each an excellent background in educa- 
tional work and the third, a young man, having ability, pres- 
tige with young people, and potential capacity for the work. 

One of the first steps was to provide a series of four inter- 
pretation meetings, attended by teachers, officers and parents. 
The purpose of the meetings was to work toward unification 
in the work of teachers and parents and a closer cooperation 
between church school and home. The progress of a child 
through the school and his religious experience at the various 
age levels were studied, along with ways of guiding develop- 
ment in home and church school. 


THE New Pian’s First Test 


The first real test of the personnel department came in the 
task of securing leaders for the opening of regular church 
school in the fall and for taking charge of a new school to be 
opened in October, with its own staff, meeting during the 
church service. 

Faced, so soon, with a difficult task, the directors of the 
personnel department did their work thoroughly and care- 
fully, helping to select and recruit about twenty leaders to 
take up their work in the fall and to fill vacancies during the 
year. It was made clear to these new leaders that the person- 
nel department would stand ready to help them in their work 
by giving guidance in individual reading, by helping in the 


* Associate Minister, Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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This article tells how one church faced this business of securing 
leaders for its church school. The writer has warned us against 
thinking that it contains any “magic 
describe a method that any church, though not as large or well 
staffed as his, could use. Those in small churches will find these 
ideas as helpful as those in large. 


selection of curriculum and resource materials, by setting up 
courses of study for leaders, by increasing the library facilities, 
and by giving counsel concerning special teaching problems. 

A course was planned for the fall and became, through the 
choice of the workers, a cooperative study of objectives and 
methods of church school work, in which there was more en- 
thusiasm on the part of the members than is often the case 
when a course is “taught’’*by-an outside leader. The course 
was directed by the personnel department. 

The personal contacts growing out of this course and in 
the process of recruiting earlier in the season led quite natur- 
ally and easily to conversa- 
tions between members of the 
department and the workers 
about individual teaching sit- 
uations. This informal coun- 
seling continued during the 
winter with individuals and 
with departmental staffs. Some leaders, of course, were more 
eager than others to use all the available resources. Plans 
for departmental staff meetings were blocked at many points 
by the crowded schedule of activities of the church. In spite 
of this, each department and most of the individual workers 
made definite progress during the year, and the leadership 
of the personnel department seemed to be accepted by ex- 
perienced leaders as readily as by the newer workers; this 
resulted from careful attention to the real needs of indi- 
viduals and groups. 


formula.” Yet, it does 


FoLtLtowinc Ure a Goop START 


During the spring of 1938, another series of interpreta- 
tion meetings for parents and teachers was held by the edu- 
cation committee and the personnel department. It proved to 
be one of the choice events of the whole church year for those 
attending. With the help of teachers and parents in advance, 
a list of “questions boys and girls are asking” was compiled, in 
the vocabulary of the questioners. These were classified for 
consideration on three successive Monday evenings. 

In the first meeting, the problem of how to deal with the 
questions boys and girls ask about God were discussed, first by 
a speaker, then by a small panel, finally by the entire group. 
The second meeting was devoted to the problem of dealing 
with questions about Jesus, and the third to questions about 
Christian living. The procedure was the same for all three 
meetings. 

The meetings were held to guide parents and teachers in 
their own thinking and help them understand how to deal 
with questions children and young people ask. As in the case 
of the study course in the fall, the group discussions carried 
over into conversations with individuals in which the direc- 
tors of the personnel department and the ministers were able 
to be of practical help to members of the group in facing 
their own situations. Such conversations create relationships 
which lead to further opportunities at later times. The suc- 
cess of the series confirmed the conviction that more effort 
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should be made to bring parents and teachers together in 
search for a deeper appreciation of their common interests 
and a closer cooperation in their dealings with boys and girls. 
Such efforts will be given a more prominent place in the pro- 
gram for the coming year. 1 


MOVING INTO THE SECOND YEAR 


A new problem of no small proportions faced the person- 
nel department in the decision of the education committee 
to coordinate the two schools which had been carried on dur- 
ing the year 1937-38 into a single school running for two 
and a half hours for the year 1938-39 and to reorganize the 
lower grades into smaller departmental units. 

These two changes placed upon the department the neces- 
sity for securing for the coming year leaders who would be 

‘willing to carry on the enlarged program; and for reassign- 
ing leaders to the new departments. 

The members of the personnel department are carrying 
on most of the negotiations without the help of the ministers 
except for advance planning. As this article is being written, 
this work is advanced far enough to indicate that it is being 
well handled, with consideration for personalities and with 
good judgment. 

Already, a request has been made by an organization out- 
side of the church school for the help of the personnel depart- 
ment in securing a new leader. his may happen more and 
more, for it is hoped that the department may bring about a 
heightened interest throughout the church in the careful se- 
lection and preparation of all its leaders. During the first 
year of its work, the department has been unable to build up 
much of a reserve corps of leaders; but it is hoped that the 
second year will bring definite results in that direction. The 
work of the personnel department has seemed, in this situa- 
tion, to be a comprehensive approach to the problem of build- 
ing up and using more effectively the church’s resources for 
educational leadership. 

The directors of the department have given a great amount 
of time. They have served without remuneration. They have 
brought to the work their own special abilities, which might 
not be found in many situations, but which could be dupli- 
cated at least in some measure in a great may churches, and 
which were too valuable in this church to be left unused. 
The work of the department has brought strength to the edu- 
cation program at once and has created a new confidence in 
the possibilities of a church developing a lay leadership capa- 
ble of carrying on a comprehensive educational program. The 
superintendent of the church school and his family are leay- 
ing at the end of the spring term of school for missionary 
service abroad. He has been a good superintendent and will 
be missed greatly. But with the personnel department and a 
good education committee to help select a new superintend- 
ent the ministers face their summer vacations with anticipa- 
tions of nights undisturbed by church school headaches. 


Social Education Guide 


A new educational bulletin, “A Guide to a Program of 
Christian Social Education,” is now available from the of- 
fices of the Council, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 
and from cooperating agencies. The price is ten cents a 
copy. This pamphlet outlines the principles underlying the 
church’s interest in social questions and the methods which 
it can rightfully use in carrying out a program of social 
education and action. 
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Understanding and Helping 
Others 


HE STIMULATING article by Regina Westcott Wie- 

man on page 6 of this issue introduces a series of articles 
to appear in the Journal from September to January of this 
school year. hese are intended to answer the pertinent ques- 
tion: How can Christian teachers and parents really under- 
stand and help other persons? 

We know many persons who are discouraged, fearful, and 
unhappy. They may show this in many ways—by refusing 
to take part in church or civic activities; by complaining or 
nagging; by bullying children and employees; by escaping 
their difficulties through daydreams, drinking, over-indul- 
gence in motion pictures, or trivial reading. These people are 
not mentally ill, requiring the help of a physician, but they are 
in need of understanding and friendly counsel. 

For such persons the Christian religion and Christian edu- 
cation have a service to perform. Our religion assumes that 
all persons should have rich, full, useful lives, and should feel 
“at home in the universe.”’ We all recognize the place of di- 
vine resources in the redemption of life. But there is also a 
place in this for hearts which are responsive to the needs of 
others. Naturally, Christian teachers and parents want to 
cooperate with God in this task. If they understand persons 
better, they can help their troubled pupils, relatives and 
friends, to transform their fear into faith and to release their 
powers for useful service, for wholesome living, and for cou- 
rageous efforts to make the world better. 

This series of articles is intended to deal helpfully with 
such matters as these. Five persons who are known for their 
wisdom in human relationships help to make a beginning 
toward that understanding. 


I. CHILDREN’S FAILURES AND Aputt FAuLts—By Regina 
Westcott Wieman, consulting psychologist, author, lec- 
turer. 


2. ARE THERE ANY Bap CHILDREN? By David Seabury, psy- 
chologist, lecturer; author of Unmasking Our Minds, 
Growing into Life, How to Worry Successfully, etc. 

Who is to blame when children become delinquents or crimi- 
nals? What can we do to prevent maladjustments in person- 
ality? 

3. How Conversation Hretps—By Charles T. Holman, Pro- 
fessor, Chicago Divinity School; author, The Cure of 
Souls. 

Just friendly conversations may lead people to faith in them- 
selves and in the goodness of life. 


4. COOPERATION THE SECRET OF Happy UsEFULNEsS—Nita 
Mieth Arnold, M.D., practising psychiatrist. 
Today, as through the ages, persons may gain happiness 
through working with others. 


5. CONVERSION AND MentaL HrattH—By Dr. Anton T. 
Boisen, Research Associate, Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary; for fifteen years chaplain in institutions for the 
mentally ill. 

In spite of all that religious education can do, there will al- 
ways be people whose difficulties will accumulate and who will 
need solutions of the eruptive type as a necessary phase of 
growth. 


By a special arrangement the issues containing these five 
articles may be subscribed for at a cost of fifty cents for the 
five months. The Editors will appreciate your calling this to 
the attention of those who might be interested in this series 
and who are not regular subscribers to the Journal. Many 
readers will want to send this series as a gift to a friend. 
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They made exploration trips in the city. 


RS. WILSON, the intermediate, or Pioneer, 
superintendent of the Congregational church, met 
Mr. Andrews, the intermediate superintendent 

of the Methodist church, at the art exhibit. 

“We're planning a unit on great paintings depicting the 
life of Jesus,” said Mrs. Wilson, “and I’m looking to see 
if any of the pictures here would be usable.” 

“Why didn’t I think of that last year while we were 
studying the life of Jesus?” replied Mr. Andrews. 

“How about having a follow-up unit on it this year?” 
asked Mrs. Wilson. And then she added, “I'll tell you— 
let’s ask Mr. Lambert of the Baptist church and Miss Mc- 
Cune of the Presbyterian church to come to my house next 
Wednesday evening and help each other with our plans 
for the year. I’ll telephone them. We could make a list of 
units that we think would be profitable for our intermediates 
and have them discuss them next Sunday. I’ll ask the others 
to do the same.” 

Mr. Andrews said that he would welcome suggestions 
from the other intermediate superintendents. So, the next 
Wednesday evening the four leaders were at Mrs. Wilson’s 
home. 

“Mrs. Wilson,” said Miss McCune soon after the dis- 
cussion had begun, “why don’t you write down for us the 
main principles which should guide us in planning the inter- 
mediate program for the year?” 

“All right. What shall I put down first?” 

“Well,” said Miss McCune, “for one thing, we want 
to avoid repetition, so we need to be mindful of the units 
that our intermediates have had in previous years.” 

“Good. And also build on units that were studied before. 
What next?” 

“T think it’s important,” said Mr. Lambert, ‘‘to have 
intermediate boys and girls help decide what the units 
should be. Last year, when Mrs. Wherry agreed to lead 
the intermediate group in the vacation church school, she 
talked with the boys and girls in the Sunday morning as- 
sembly about six weeks before the school began. She named 
eight or nine projects that I thought would be about equally 
interesting to intermediates. The boys and girls listened 
quietly. When she mentioned the second to the last on her 
list, ‘Exploring Our City,’ they seemed to explode simul- 
taneously, “That’s the one we want!’ After she had men- 
tioned the last project she explained each one a little before 
the voting. The boys and girls voted unanimously for 


* Pana, Illinois. Formerly Director of Religious Education, St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Our 
Intermediates 


This Year 


By Eva PLoEcER HEUvVER* 


“i 


Methodist Prints 


‘Exploring Our City.’ Then she went to the boys’ worker 
at the Y.M.C.A. and had him help her make up a list of 
interesting places to visit in their exploration trips. She 
thought the group could take two trips each week and try to 
discover which factors in the city were Christian and which 
unchristian. On another Sunday before the school began she 
let the boys and girls each check the four trips on the list 
which they would most like to take. She made the arrange- 
ments according to the results of the check list. As a result, 
more than twice as many intermediates came to vacation 
school last summer as had been the case in previous years. 
In other years the intermediate department had been the 
smallest in the vacation school, and last summer it was the 
largest.” 

“But does a large attendance mean that the unit was 
helpful? What good did those trips do?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Well, I had a chance to visit the school one morning 
when they were discussing the influence of the newspaper 
and I could tell they were doing some real thinking. ‘Their 
interest and conduct improved visibly during the two weeks. 
And Mrs. Wherry told me that the boys and girls were 
much impressed with their visit to the jail; on leaving one 
of them said, ‘I surely never want to do anything wrong.’ 
She told me about conclusions that were reached on the 
day when the effect of alcohol was discussed. It seems to me 
that those discussions were really helpful to the boys and 
girls and that the attendance was increased because of a 
genuine interest in the activities.” 

“And even if the expressed interest of intermediates”— 
it was Miss McCune who spoke next—‘‘is not in the most 
desirable activities, we still need to begin with them where 
they are. And we can also plan activities that will help to 
modify undesirable attitudes which we discover among them. 
I read in one of the journals not so long ago of an inter- 
mediate leader who heard her boys and girls show a war- 
mindedness in their conversation. So she planned a unit in 
which they discussed and hunted up information about great 
people who had promoted peace. I remember one of the 
things they made was a large plaque of the Christ of the 
Andes, which they used in a worship service. And I read 
about several projects that helped intermediates to get a 
better appreciation and understanding of worship—” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Mrs. Wilson, having for- 
gotten her writing pad. “Let me put that down for another 
principle. ‘Plan activities based on discovered needs of inter- 
mediates.’ Now will you go on, please, Miss McCune?” 

“One group made for its department a worship center 
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of hammered copper and wood. The altar with a copper 
front had the words, ‘O Worship the Lord in the Beauty of 
Holiness’ hammered across it. Another group made their 
own simulated stained-glass window in the shape of a 
Gothic arched window. They worked out their own sym- 
bolism for the window and wrote a litany of dedication. 
Intermediates love the ‘purposeful’ recreation of doing im- 
portant things, like that, together!” 

“Mrs. Wilson, we could use some of the Closely Graded 
units, which your church and mine publishes, that way, 
couldn’t we?” asked Mr. Andrews. 

“Yes, for this year we could select from the three-year 
cycle those units in which the intermediates express the 
greatest interest. And we could also select for this year 
those units which would be most helpful in correcting some 
undesirable thinking, or which would provide enrichment 
at points where the experience of our boys and girls is 
impoverished.” 

“Enrichment,” echoed Mr. Andrews. “Last year between 
Christmas and Easter we studied the life of Jesus and tried 
to prepare the intermediates for church membership. To give 
them a better understanding of the times when the Chris- 
tian church began, we told an installment of Ben Hur 
in the closing assembly each Sunday as a serial story.” 

“We used world friendship stories that way,” said Miss 
McCune. “While we were using Builders of a Nation, a 
study of the builders of the Hebrew nation, we used a 
chapter or two each Sunday from Three Arrows, a story 
of American Indian life, the early inhabitants of our coun- 
try. At another time while we had class discussions about 
the ways in which followers of Jesus carry on his work, 
we used Flying Boat, a story of Mexican missions, with the 
whole department. Intermediates are so much interested in 
stories that we need to guard against using stories to hold 
their interest without relating the information conveyed 
through the story to a particular question or need or situa- 
tion.” 

“Mr. Andrews, you referred to your closing assembly. 
Do you have a worship service at another time in your 
schedule?” asked Mr. Lambert. 

“You know, don’t you, that our intermediates attend the 
Church of Youth service from 9:40 to 10:30? We try to 
make that as dignified a worship service as possible on the 
boys’ and girls’ level. After that we go into our class groups, 
and then from 11:15 to 11:45 have the more informal clos- 
ing assembly. In so far as possible we relate the Church 
of Youth service and the closing assembly to the class dis- 
cussions.” 

“We have the intermediate B.Y.P.U. on Sunday eve- 
ning. Should that be associated with the intermediate’s 
church school program?’ Mr. Lambert asked next. 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Wilson. ‘“That is what we try 
to do with our intermediate society meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, and I suppose that is what Miss McCune does with her 
Pioneer program on Monday evening. In addition we need 
to take account of public school, Y.M.C.A. and other civic 
activities in which intermediates participate.” 

“Tt’s nine o’clock! I promised to meet with the Rotary 
nominating committee,’ exclaimed Mr. Andrews. 

“T left my mother alone and must be getting back to 
her,” said Miss McCune. “I wish we could get together 
regularly and share our ideas and experiences.” 

“We're for it,” added Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Lambert, as 
each hurried away to the next appointment. 
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Meditations 
(Continued from page 5) 


“So that’s what Christ is!” they say. Or, 

“So that is what Christ means! I never realized before 
just what he meant, until I saw how that one I know 
takes it, how this one faces it, this life so difficult to 
live cleanly, finely, beautifully.” 


LV We are thy witness, O God. 


We would see more clearly what that means. 
For simple sins we are ashamed. Wrongs clearly black— 
choices obvious which we took wrongly. 


Strengthen our wills. 


For sins unknown we did—unconsciously, because the 
world is so complex— 
We are ashamed. 


Haunt us by thy understanding. 


For lives on fire, we thank thee. 

For hearts that care, we thank thee. 

For childhood, for men and women, as they are—with 
all their faults and force—we thank thee. 


Give them direction. 


We rejoice in thine awful courage, that thou hast dared 
To make us as we are, 
Believing in what we shall choose to be. 
May the coming to this place, 
May this hour of thinking together in the consciousness 
of thy Presence, 
Send us forth different, 
So that those who watched us come— 
Those who watch us through the week— 
Will want to walk our way when we travel through 


Our Father's W orld. 


Children’s Failures and Adult Faults 
(Continued from page 7) 


and teachers left them to vegetate into the belief that the 
world owes them everything they take a notion to want. 
These remain social and emotional infants who were never 
guided to grow through having the right to be a problem 
child in the creative sense of the term. 

It begins to appear that we parents and teachers our- 
selves are faced with a choice of ways, then. We must plan 
either for problem children in the constructive sense in which 
we use that term here or for problem adults in the more 
serious meaning of the words. If there aren’t the former, 
then there are the latter. And the more of the former there 
are, the less of the latter, for the guidance of a problem 
child has a deeply transforming effect upon the responsible 
adult, providing the guidance is sound, skilful and progres- 
sive. The ways of society as well as the ways of the child 
must yield to the creative adjustive process. The ways of 
society mean your ways and mine, the ways of us parents 
and teachers. Both adult and child grow together as they 
seek and find ever higher values worth building roads to- 
ward, values which increasingly turn the disciplines of pure 
obligation into those of enthusiastic devotion. 
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Eternal Vigilance! 
What Are the Facts? 


TERNAL VIGILANCE is the watchword of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the title of its re- 
cently published yearbook. This pamphlet, in a series 

of brief reports, defines the struggle for civil liberty during 
1937 and 1938. The Union has stated its purpose to be the 
maintenance of democratic rights; it seeks “‘to protect the 
agitation of public issues and the guarantees of personal 
liberty set forth in the Bill of Rights.” It enlists in its cause 
persons of varied political and economic views who could not 
possibly agree on any program except defense of civil rights. 

The following are listed as some of the chief issues of na- 
tional importance now pending: 


1. Application of Thomas J. Mooney to United States Su- 
preme Court for review of the denial by the California Su- 
preme Court for a writ of habeas corpus. 

2. Appeals before Governor of Alabama for pardons for re- 
maining five Scottsboro boys. 

3. Decisions in various court proceedings growing out of 
the denial of civil rights in Jersey City, New Jersey. 

4. Appeal to Supreme Court by the Department of Labor 
that mere membership in the Communist Party is not a de- 
portable offense. 

5. Contest against orders of National Labor Relations Board 
brought by Ford Motor and Republic Steel Companies. 

6. Prosecution of officials and coal operators of Harlan 
County, Kentucky, for conspiracy to deny civil rights. 

7. Appeals in cases involving the refusal of school children 
on religious grounds to salute the flag, pending before courts 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

8. Appeals on New York Movie Censors’ ban of “The 
Birth of a Baby” and “Remous,” French imported film; and 
in Pennsylvania a test of ban on Soviet film “Baltic Deputy.” 

9. Proceedings in Circuit Court of Appeals in Oklahoma 
contesting the exclusion of Negro voters in Wagoner County. 

10. Suit in federal courts of Miss Willie Sue Blagden of 
Memphis, beaten in Arkansas when interceding in behalf of 
a Negro tenant farmer. 

11. Program of legislation in Congress to extend civil liber- 
ties-anti-lynching bill, relief from post office censorship, bills 
for freedom on the radio, for asylum for political refugees 
and for civil rights in American colonies including the settle- 
ment of the states of Puerto Rico. 


There is included a Balance Sheet of Civil Liberties, which 
lists briefly happenings during the year ending with June 
1938, that the Union commends and those the Union con- 
demns. The report proper, under the heading ‘“‘Record of the 
Year,” gives greater details and is well worth careful study. 
Among the items included are the following: 

The Union commends— 


1. Decisions of the United States Supreme Court sustain- 
ing orders of National Labor Relations Board affecting labor’s 
right to organize free from interference. 

2. Supreme Court decisions voiding laws requiring permits 
for distribution of literature on public issues. 

3. Supreme Court decision holding that state courts may 
not enjoin picketing conducted in absence of a strike. 

4. Exposure of industrial espionage and violation of labor’s 
rights made by the Senate Committee on Civil Liberties. 

5. President Roosevelt’s appeal for extending the right of 
asylum to refugees from tyrannical governments. 

6. Action of the Department of Justice in invoking the civil 
rights statute against the officials of Harlan County, Kentucky, 
closed by force to trade unionism. 
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7. Release by the Alabama authorities of four of the nine 
Scottsboro boys without further trial. 

8. Veto by Governor Lehman of New York of the bill dis- 
qualifying for public office persons holding proscribed political 
beliefs. 

g. Refusal of the Borough President of Manhattan to dis- 
miss a qualified appointee because of opposition to his political 
beliefs. 

10. Refusal of Governor Murphy of Michigan to tolerate 
bloodshed in dealing with sit-down strikes and his insistence 
on peaceful negotiation. 

11. Refusal of Mayor LaGuardia of New York to revoke 
under pressure a parade permit granted to the German- 
American Bund. 

12. Decision of Federal Judge Maris at Philadelphia and 
of the Court of Appeals at Sacramento, California, sustaining 
the rights of school children who on religious grounds refuse 
to salute the flag. 

13. Action of Jewish organizations in New York in pe- 
titioning for the dismissal of-an indictment for criminal libel 
against an anti-Semitic pamphleteér. 


The Union Condemns— 


1. Senate filibuster which killed the anti-lynching bill. 

2. Killing by the Miami police of a fifteen year old Negro 
altar boy. 

3. Decision of the California Supreme Court denying a writ 
of habeas corpus to Tom Mooney. 

4. Continuous denial of civil rights by Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City. 

5. Memorial Day police massacre of strike pickets at the 
Republic Steel plant in South Chicago. 

6. Kidnapping and beating of Henry Paull, Duluth attor- 
ney for the Timber Workers’ Union, in the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

7. Violations of steel strikers’ rights by troops in Ohio 
cities during the summer of 1937. 

8. The conduct, and in some cases denial of rights to engage 
in lawful activities, by police and city officials of Memphis, 
Tennessee; Dallas and San Antonio, Texas; Gadsden, Ala- 
bama; and Elkland, Pennsylvania. 

g. Forcing of labor by cotton planters in Warren County, 
Georgia, in the fall of 1937. 

to. Action of the New Mexico Supreme Court in upholding 
the convictions of two of the three Gallup miners sentenced 
to 45 to 60 year terms for being present at a fatal riot. 

11. Investigation by a committee of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature of un-American activities, turned into a red-baiting 
campaign against labor and liberals. 

12. Passage by House of Representatives of a resolution for 
an investigation of un-American activities, which threatens to 
turn into a similar red-baiting campaign. 

13. Censorship by offical boards in some states and by police 
in others of films favorable to the Spanish Loyalist cause. 


The program and the goals for the year 1938 and 1939 are 
based on these basic problems—freedom of opinion, rights of 
labor, censorship, and racial minorities. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP STUDY 


1. Inquire whether there is a local committee affiliated 
or cooperating with the American Civil Liberties Union. A 
list of these committees is given on page 90 of the yearbook, 
Eternal Vigilance. 

2. Write to the Union for a copy of Eternal Vigilance, 
the Story of Civil Liberty, 1937-1938, enclosing ten cents in 
postage. 

3. Appoint committees to report on specific problems, 
such as education and civil liberties, industrial strife and civil 
liberties, rights guaranteed citizens under the Bill of Rights, 
censorship of press, radio, and movies. 

4. Have entire group discuss reports. 

For detailed information, secure pamphlets on specific is- 
sues from and get in touch with the American Civil Liberties 
Union, 31 Union Square West, New York City. 
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The Church Plans for Its Children 


HIS dramatization was written 
for the section on the Christian 
Education of Children of the In- 
ternational Convention on Christian 
Education. It was presented on July 1, 
1938 at the Columbus, Ohio, High 
School by the Players Group of the 
Glenwood Methodist Church of that 
city. 
While especially appropriate for Re- 
ligious Education Week, this play 


could be given at any time during the 


year when the church school leaders 
wish to bring before the membership of 
the church the work which it is at- 
tempting to do. It tells in simple dra- 
matic form the way in which a church 
may, through the leadership of a few 
earnest workers, transform its religious 
education program for the younger 
groups from a_ stereotyped, old- 
fashioned affair to one that is vital and 
meaningful. It could be used with profit 
at county and state conventions and 
other interdenominational gatherings, 
as well as by local churches. 

The International Council is glad to 
give permission for the production of 
this play by any such group. Additional 
copies of this issue of the Journal for 
use by members of the cast may be ob- 
tained from the offices of the Council, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


at 15 cents each. 
Cast 
(In order of their appearance) 


AcNneEs KE tty: One of the teachers’ in 
the primary department. A teacher in 
the public grade schools. Capable, and 
has a sense of humor. 

Miss TEMPLETON: Superintendent of the 
primary department. Has studied lead- 
ership education courses and been to 
conventions and summer conferences. 
Knows her job and wants to do it bet- 
ter. 

Dr. Marpen: Minister of the church. 
Tactful, willing to cooperate though 
he hadn’t thought of doing anything 
himself. : 

GerorcE Cross: Chairman of the finance 
committee. A successful business man. 
Rather nervous, inclined to repeat his 
words. Has to be convinced. 

Mr. Knicut: The Sunday school super- 
intendent. He likes children and his 
position as superintendent though he 
doesn’t know much about the work. Is 
a good executive. 

Marvin WARREN AND Mrs. WarREN: 
An intelligent couple, parents of Alice, 
a junior, and Richard, a primary pupil 
in the Sunday school. Mr. Warren has 
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to leave town on an extended business 
trip after the second scene. 

Mr. ano Mrs. Henry: Good workers 
in the church. She teaches in the pri- 
mary department and he has an inter- 
mediate class of boys which includes his 
son. They also have a daughter in the 
beginners’ department. Mrs. Henry has 
brought some fancy work. 

Mrs. WasHpBurN: President of the 
Women’s Guild and leader in the 
church. She has decided ideas and ex- 
presses them bluntly, but is willing to 
be convinced. Is rather elderly. She 
carries a bag of knitting. 

Mrs. THorpPE: Superintendent of the 
junior department. Not an aggressive 
type, but willing to follow. She will 
speak up on matters in which her de- 
partment is involved. 

Miss McAree: In charge of the junior 
missionary society. 

Miss Witson: Has been appointed tem- 


perance chairman for the Sunday 
school and is conscientious about the 
job. 


SyLv1A ALLEN: Superintendent of the be- 
ginners’ department. Young, pretty and 
smartly dressed. 

Rogpert WELts: Teaches a class of inter- 
mediate boys and does good work with 
them. Young and attractive. Beginnirg 
to succeed in law practice. In love with 
Sylvia. 

JoHNson: The janitor, who fears the 
new program will mean more work. 
He is dressed in work clothes and put- 
ters about. 


Scenes 


Scene One: Outside First Church. A 
pleasant, moonlit night in early sum- 
mer. 

Scene Two: A large classroom in the 
church school. Twenty minutes later. 
Black-out indicates lapse of forty-five 
minutes’ time. 

Scene Three: Same as scene two. Several 
months later. 


ScENE ONE 


SetTInG: The wa’k outside First Church 
building. For this scene, screens may be 
drawn up near the front of the stage, 
hiding the set behind. Exit near center 
of stage, into church building. En- 
trances left and right. Characters are 
dressed in light summer clothes. Tempo 
fairly rapid and natural. 

TimE: About eight o'clock of an evening 
in early summer. A full moon has just 
risen. 

(Enter left, walk toward center, Miss 
TEMPLETON and Miss Ke.ry) 

Miss Ketry (reluctant to go in): Oh, 
what a lovely night it is. And would you 
please look at that moon? Miss Temple- 
ton, what possessed you to pick this night 
for a meeting? 

Miss TEMPLETON (vaguely): Is there 


a moon? Oh, so there is. You know, 
Agnes, I’m so scared I don’t even know 
what time of the year it is. What time is 
it, anyway? (Looks at watch) Oh, we’re 
early. 

Miss Ketrty (in 
afraid? Why? 

Miss TEMPLETON (Not really afraid, 
but a little anxious): Why not? Here we 
children’s teachers have persuaded the 
pastor and the finance committee of the 
church and the president of the Women’s 
Guild, and all those other dignitaries to 
come to this meeting to talk about the 
children’s place in the church program. 
And they’re coming! For the first time in 
the history of the First Church! If it’s a 
flop it will be awful! 

Miss Ke ty: Oh, it isn’t so bad as all 
that! After all, aren’t we all members of 
this church, even the dignitaries, and even 
the children? 

Miss ‘TEMPLETON: You remember to 
say that later, when we need it. 

Miss Ketty: Stop worrying, Tempie. 
Let’s go look at that store room and the 
Guild room again to see if we can use 
them the way we were talking about... 
though I do hate to go inside on a night 
like this. 

Miss TEMPLETON: All right. Come on 
in and stop looking at that moon. (Exits) 

Miss Ketry (Looking up and waving 
her hand): Shine on, shine on, Mr. 
Moon! Not that you asked my permis- 
sion! (Follows Miss TEMPLETON) 

(Enter right, Dr. Marpen, and left, 
GeorcE Cross. They signal each other, 
meet and shake hands.) 

Cross (briskly): Good evening, Dr. 
Marden, good evening, I see the minister 
got here, too! Miss Templeton made it 
sound so important that I just made the 
time to come. What’s it all about? 

Marpen: I’m mighty glad you could 
come, Cross. I don’t know what these 
children’s teachers are up to but it 
wouldn’t surprise me if it cost us some- 
thing before we get through! We need 
you from the finance committee to help 
work out our financial problems. 

Cross: The way our contributions have 
dropped off the last two months, we'll 
have to be careful. They'd better not ask 
anything too expensive. No sir, not too 
expensive. 

(They exit into church. Enter, left, 
Me. Knicnt, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
WarrREN. As he approaches door, 
KNIGHT notices them, turns around and 
greets them.) 

KnicuT: Good evening, Mrs. Warren. 
How are you, Warren? I’m glad to see 
you both. We must have some parents 
here when we are talking about the pro- 
gram for children. 

Mrs. WarreEN: The parents’ class 
asked us to represent. them, Mr. Knight. 
But even if they hadn’t we would have 
had to come because of our own children. 
Alice said she wished to goodness we'd 
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You 


surprise) : 


find some place for the junior department 
to meet for worship except that ugly, 
dirty, basement room. 

Warren: And Richard said he wasn’t 
coming to Sunday school any more if he 
didn’t have a different teacher. 

Mrs. Warren (lowering her voice): 
He has Miss Addison, you know, in the 
primary department. While she’s done 
wonderful service all these years she is 
pretty old-fashioned for a bunch of boys. 

Warren (confidentially) : She lectures 
to them and drills them on the order of 
the books of the Bible. 

Knicut (worried): I’m interested in 
hearing you say that. I’ve heard rumors 
of dissatisfaction but it is hard to know 
how to deal kindly with persons like that, 
who have been working faithfully for 
years. I tell you, the Sunday school super- 
intendent’s lot is not an easy one! 

WarrEN (puts his hand on Knight's 
shoulder as they exit into church): Well, 
Knight, we’re with you and we'll do what 
we can to help. (All exit) 

(Enter right, Mr. and Mrs. Henry) 

Mrs. Henry: Of course I know it’s 
all right to leave Carl in charge of Betty, 
especially as she has already gone to 
sleep. But it’s so bright out tonight, I’m 
afraid some of his gang will call him up 
and ask him to play on the streets. 

Henry: Now, Laura, after all these 
years Carl has been taught trustworthi- 
ness, at home and Sunday school, I should 
think you could depend on him. 

Mrs. Henry: But he’s fifteen, and you 
know what Booth Tarkington says about 
fifteen—it’s a different race. 

Henry: I wish we knew of a good club 
or some place where he could go to work 
on things, like hobbies. If our church 
were equipped for it now, with someone 
to supervise it . 

Mrs. Henry (interrupting) : As I live, 
that’s an idea! Come on in and tell them 
about it. (Exit) 

(Mrs. WASHBURN passes 
alone, and enters church) 

(Enter Mrs. THorrPe, Miss McAfee, 
Miss Witson. They have driven to the 
church together.) 

Mrs. TuHorpre: Yes, Miss Wilson, I 
dare say you are right. The liquor prob- 
lem is certainly worse than I’ve ever 
known it, and I know juvenile crime is on 
the increase. Our boys and girls do need 
temperance education and more than 
they’ve been getting. 

Miss Witson: This junior temperance 
society has a very good program lined up, 
it seems to me. 

Mrs. THorpPE: Yes, but I wish we 
didn’t have to have another society for it. 
Sometimes I think the children must get 
all mixed up about what they ought to do, 
with each organization stressing some- 
thing different. I wish we could unify the 
program some way. 

Miss McAree: Then I suppose you 
don’t approve of my junior missionary 
society, either, because that meets during 
the week? 

Mrs. THorFe: Oh, it’s very fine, I’m 
sure, Miss McAfee. But after all we do 
teach missions on Sunday, too, and with 
two different emphases going on, it must 
be confusing to the children. They’re not 
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very strong on geography yet, and they’re 
likely to get the countries mixed up. 

Miss McAree: But they don’t have 
enough time on Sunday, and besides we 
have our special financial pledges. 

Mrs. TuHorpPe: That’s just it. If we 
only had time enough to do some real 
work on each of the different projects, 
say, so the children could feel that what 
they are doing amounted to something. 
Then we could make the giving really 
mean something. 

Miss Witson: Well, we can’t settle it 
out here. Come on in, I think we’re late. 

(Exit. Enter right, RopeERtT WELLS and 
Syivia ALLEN, strolling) 

Rosert: Sylvia, my fine feathered 
friend, I don’t see why you insist on going 
to a meeting on a swell night like this. 
Look at that moon and think what it’s 
doing to the lake. 

Syivia: Get thee behind me, Satan! 

Rosert: And push you in! Now look 
here, just because you've been made 
superintendent of the beginners’ depart- 
ment shouldn’t mean that you never have 
time to. see me. 

Sytv1a: See you? Did you say “see 
you?” Every time I happen to look up, 
there you are. You even keep bumping 
into my dreams. 

Rogert: Then how about a ride? [ll 
give you something to dream about, sure 
*nough. 

Sytvia: Act your age, man. I’m going 
to this meeting and so are you. 

Roserts (sighs): I give in. 

SyLvia: You know you’re as fond of 
your intermediates as I am of my begin- 
ners. Besides, where’s your gratitude for 
the church school teachers? Just think 
back. Where did you first meet me? 

Rospert: I’ve got it—in a teachers’ 
meeting. 

SytviA: I'll tell you what. If this meet- 
ing is over early enough, maybe we could 
drive out on the highway and get a ham- 
burger at one of those curb service stands. 

Rogert: Wotta woman! Always think- 
ing of something to eat! (EF vxit.) 


ScENE Two 


About twenty minutes later. The 
screens are pushed back and reveal the 
group seated informally in a church school 
classroom. There are a couple of religious 
pictures on the wall. Most of the chairs 
are straight-backed but there are two or 
three more comfortable ones. A movable 
blackboard stands right, behind Knight. 
On it written the following, list: 


nursery during church hour 
toddler's class 

beginners’ department 
primary department 

junior department 

junior choir 

junior missionary society 
temperance education 


Knight faces the group, seated behind a 
small table containing books and papers. 
He is acting as chairman. The others are 
seated informally, more or less in a semi- 
circle facing him. Dr. Marden, Mr. Cross 
and Mrs. Washburn are near the front. 


Mrs. Washburn 1s in full view of the 
audience. At the back sit Sylvia and Rob- 
ert. They are interested in what is going 
on but entirely aware of each other. Some 
by-play between them if not too conspicu- 
ous, may goon throughout the scene. 
Mrs. Henry works on her embroidery or 
other fancy work in a desultory manner, 
forgetting it as the conversation becomes 
interesting. Mrs. Washburn knits vigor- 
ously throughout, her gestures indicating 
her attitude. Miss Templeton has just 
made the opening speech. 

Miss TEmP.LeETON: I hope that’s clear. 
I’m sure you will have many questions to 
ask, but that’s what we’re here for, to dis- 
cuss the whole program. (She lays down 
her piece of chalk on the blackboard and 
takes her seat as Knight continues.) 

KnicHt: Thank you, Miss Templeton, 
that was an excellent presentation. 

Mrs. WASHBURN (impatiently) : I still 
don’t see why we had to have this meet- 
ing to discuss the church’s program for 
the children. Don’t we already have the 
Sunday school? Why not just teach them 


._ to know God and read the Bible and be 


Christians? 

Henry: Yes, but how teach them? 

Mrs. WASHBURN: Why... just teach 
them! 

Mrs. Warren: When the children 
don’t want to be taught and beg to stay 
home, we’d better start talking about it. 
That’s what mine do. 

Mrs. TuHorreE: I know the attendance 
in my junior department has been falling 
off steadily. Something will have to be 
done there. I need some help. 

Kwicut: As general superintendent, 
I’m not so happy about the product we 
have had from our Sunday school in re- 
cent years. I have the hardest time trying 
to persuade any of the young people who 
have gone through our church school to 
teach classes or do anything else in the 
church school. There must be a better 
way of teaching them. 

Dr. Marven: You're right, Knight, 
there must be a better way of teaching. 

Miss Ketty: We want the children to 
feel a part of the church and loyal to it, 
so they won’t drift away as soon as they 
get old enough. 

Warren: If they don’t enjoy coming I 
think we ought to find out why and see if 
we can’t change things so they will. 

Miss TEempveton: I think our own at- 
titudes are as important as anything we 
do. Are all the adults of our church really 
interested in the children? Do we con- 
sider our children members of the church 
family with equal rights with adults to 
the services and facilities of the church? 
If we do, I know we can work out a 
program that will appeal to them. 

Mrs. WasHBurN (aside): Children 
who haven't joined the church, members? 
Why, how odd! 

Mrs. Tuorpe: I wish we could make 
the junior room attractive, but it’s dark 
and dirty and nothing we do seems to help 
any. I wish we could have a room with a 
worship center like the one I saw a pic- 
ture of in a magazine. 

Miss TEemMpPuLetTon: Oh, so do I, Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

Mrs. THorpeE: It was made out of a 
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big classroom something like the Joy Club 
room next door. They put beaver board 
over an extra door and window at the 
back, painted everything and put in new 
light fixtures. Then they hung drapes in 
front and had a lovely picture hung as a 
warship center with a table below holding 
flowers and candles. 

Cross: Wait a minute, Mrs. Thorpe. 
It costs money to fix up a room like that, 
lots of money, and our budget situation is 
none too good. 

Mrs. Henry: But isn’t it really neces- 
sary to do something, Mr. Cross? And 
that basement room the juniors are now 
in is awful. Really it is. 

Cross: Maybe we could shift things 
around and put them somewhere else. 
What about the Guild room, Mrs. Wash- 
burn? Does anybody use that on Sun- 


days? 


Mrs. WasHBuURN (horrified): Mr. 
Cross! Use the Guild room for children? 

Cross: Why-er, I just thought— 

Mrs. WAsHBURN: Well don’t think of 
that! We don’t want a lot of boys and 
girls in there tramping on that rug it took 
us so long to pay for, and getting every- 
thing all messy when we meet on Mon- 
days. 

Knicut: Just a minute! Let’s not de- 
cide on rooms yet! Let’s get back to what 
Miss Templeton said in the opening talk 
tonight about a unified program. She has 
listed here on the board the various or- 
ganizations in which our boys and girls 
are supposed to have a part. There’s the 
nursery during the church hour, the tod- 
dler’s class, the beginners’, primary, and 
junior departments, the junior choir, and 
the junior missionary society which Miss 
McAfee thinks we should stress. 

Miss McAres: Yes, I really do. 

Knicut: And Miss Wilson thinks we 
ought to have a club or society for tem- 
perance education. 

Miss Witson: Indeed, we must! 

Knicut: And Miss Kelly says she 

needs more time for social service proj- 
ects. 
Miss Kerry: I do need more time bad- 
y. 
MarpvEn: Don’t forget the church 
services. If we are to consider the chil- 
dren members of the church family even 
before they join, they ought to be in the 
church services sometimes. Some of the 
older people are always complaining be- 
cause they never see any children there. 

Henry: I don’t think they’d complain 
if they sat behind me when Betty is with 
us! She just can’t be still. 

Miss TEMPLETON: Can’t you-see how 
chaotic it all is? Here are all these dif- 
ferent agencies, each trying to teach 
something important—temperance, good 
citizenship, worship, Bible, missions, 
church loyalty—when the children get 
them piecemeal like that, how can we ex- 
pect them to put the various elements to- 
gether and live consistently and happily? 

Mrs. Henry: I agree with Miss 
Templeton. Even if each of these or- 
ganizations did its work perfectly, it still 
wouldn’t be satisfactory. How are you 
going to teach citizenship and social serv- 
ice without training in worship that will 
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help them to face problems from a Chris- 
tian point of view? 

Miss McAree: How am I going to 
teach missions without giving the back- 
ground from the Bible? 

Miss Witson: And certainly temper- 
ance education and good citzenship go 
together. 

KnicHT: Well, it seems to me that the 
only way to unify the program is to have 
a committee to do it that is made up of 
the various people interested, all of whom 
are willing to present their programs for 
what they are worth and have them 
pooled into one unified plan. 

MarpeEn: I don’t know any better com- 
mittee you could get from this church 
than the one that’s here tonight. 

KnicuHT: If the minister nominates us, 
I think it’s a safe bet we shall all be 
appointed! So suppose we see how we feel 
about it. Let’s have a show of hands on 
the general idea. We shall assume that 
each interest represented here is to have a 
fair share in whatever plans are worked 
out and that the program will be ar- 
ranged cooperatively, each one contribut- 
ing his own experience and special knowl- 
edge, to make one whole program. All 
who are willing to do that, raise your 
hands. (All but Mrs. WASHBURN AND 
Mr. Cross raise their hands. Miss Mc- 
AFEE is hesitant but finally raises her 
hand. They do this briefly and then low- 
er.) 

KnicHT (after pause): Mr. Cross? 

Cross: Did you want me to vote? I 
don’t have responsibility for any chil- 
dren’s group. 

KnicuTtT: Oh, but you do. We can’t 
plan any extension program unless we get 
the support of the finance committee. 

Cross: Then I guess I'd better stick 
around, (Raises hand briefly.) 

Kwnicut: Mrs. Washburn, you didn’t 
vote. Are you opposed to this plan? 

Mrs. WasHsBurn: I didn’t think I 
would logically be on the committee. I 
don’t teach a class. 

Knicut: No, but what can we do 
without the support of the women of 
the church? And if you are on the com- 
mittee and help plan the work, I know 
the other women will follow you. 

Mrs. WasHBurn: I'll be on the com- 
mittee, then, but I’m not promising to 
agree to any particular plan. What I 
want to know is, what are we supposed to 
do with the children? 

Knicut: Exactly, you’ve stated just 
the thing we ought to take up next, Mrs. 
Washburn—the goals of the program. 

(There is a slight pause in which every- 
one looks slightly embarrassed.) 

Marpen (coming to the rescue): It 
seems to me the goals for children are the 
same as they are for adults—the objec- 
tives Jesus selected for us. We want to 
help our boys and girls to be the kind of 
persons who will love the Lord God with 
all their mind and soul and strength, and 
their neighbors as themselves. 

(General agreement expressed by 
words—ad lib: “That's it!” etc.) 

Mrs. THorPE: Only we can’t do that 
all at once. That definition takes in a 
lot of territory. 


Marven (thoughtfully): No, nor by 
the same methods with all groups. 

Mrs. THorpe: It seems to me we will 
have to have goals graded according to 
the ages of the children, and use each 
year what they have learned before. 


Sytvia: That is what I wish we could 
do together—work out reasonable goals 
for each age. I think we sometimes expect 
too much of beginners. 

Miss TEMPLETON: Yes, for each de- 
partment we must use experiences that 
are natural to children at that age, and 
subject matter and activities that are ap- 
propriate and we must know what we 
may reasonably expect of boys and girls 
all along the line from the littlest ones 
to the big ones. 

Miss Ketty: That is what we are try- 
ing to do in the public school these days. 
We have integrated programs that are 
graded in increasing difficulty, as our 
principal says. 

MarpeENn: Tell us a little more about 
that, Miss Kelly, won’t you? 

Miss Ketiy (Stands for this speech): 
Well, in our social studies, for instance, 
we have the children work on a project 
that has a good many angles to it, like 
where our food comes from. They do all 
kinds of things in learning about that— 
having a garden and growing vegetables, 
and going to the market, or maybe visit- 
ing a farm. And they draw pictures of 
food—that takes in drawing lessons; and 
play grocery story and sell play food to 
each other—that’s arithmetic; and write 
reports and articles about it—and that’s 
learning to write. And of course they read 
many books about it. They may do that 
in the fourth and fifth grades and in a 
few years they may come back to it, but 
take in more difficult aspects, such as eco- 
nomic laws and tariffs and imports. (She 
sits down.) 

Knicut: Thank you Miss Kelly. 

Mrs. Henry: I’ve noticed our Sunday 
school lessons are getting more like that. 
They are written in units, too, so we 
study missions for a while; then the 
story of the Bible, and then community 
problems, and things like that. And, of 
course, we use the graded lessons, so I 
suppose they take up the same problems 
in later years. 

Sytv1a: That’s why I was wondering, 
when Dr. Marden said he wished the 
children could come to church. I doubt if 
any of the little ones in my beginners’ 
group could enjoy it except as a rare 
treat. 

Marven: No, Miss Sylvia, not the 
very littlest ones. But what about the 
juniors? 

SyiviA: If you make your sermons 
simple enough, Dr. Marden, even for the 
juniors to understand them, it means the 
grown people don’t get the mature kind 
of thinking they need. 

Rosert: And if you don’t make them 
simple, the juniors can’t help fidgeting. 

Mrs. THorPE: Why couldn’t all the 
children, except the tiny ones, march into 
church following the junior choir, for the 
first part of the worship service? You 
could keep that simple, Dr. Marden, with 
the kind of music and Scripture they have 
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in their classes, and yet make it dignified, 
too. Then the children could leave and 
the rest of the service could be for 
adults. 

Mrs. WarREN: Yes, and they could 
come back to their classrooms for some 
more work and that would give time for 
some of these various interests we have 
been talking about. 

Miss TEMPLETON: That’s what they 
call an expanded session. It’s one way of 
getting the extra time we need for the 
program we are planning. 

(Enter JOHNSON, the janitor, dressed 
in work clothes. He stands in the back of 
the room and listens to the discussion.) 

MarvEn: Come on in, Johnson. This 
discussion affects you, too. 

Jounson: IJ’ll just stay here, thank 
you sir, and listen a bit. 

Miss McArse: Well, some of the 
children are already used to coming on 
Wednesdays to the missionary society. 
Maybe we could use that hour for a 
weekday session to carry out the pro- 
gram we decide on. It would have to be 
connected with the Sunday session, of 
course, to get the kind of integration we 
have been talking about. 

Cross: How about the vacation school? 
I thought that was a summer school in 
which you could catch up on things the 
children didn’t learn during the school 
year. 

Mrs. Henry: Certainly we won’t give 
up the vacation school! That should be 
planned as part of the whole program, 
too. 

Warren: We need something going on 
through the year that permits activity 
somewhat like the vacation schools. I 
wish we could have a hobby shop in the 
basement where the boys—and girls, too, 
maybe—could work on things and keep 
them off the streets. 

Miss TEMPLETON: Before we decide 
on how to get the extra time we need 
we will have to work out our program. 
I’ve been wishing we could use both the 
regular Sunday school hour and some 
other time during the week, say, for six 
weeks, on some missionary project. (Miss 
McAfee nods vigorously.) That would 
give us a chance to do some real work. 
I’ve heard that some churches have every- 
body, young and old, study a missionary 
project at the same time, and then they 
have a fair or exhibit to show what they 
have been doing. We could spend the next 
few weeks after that on temperance edu- 
cation and if the adult classes joined in 
maybe we could do something about the 
taverns in this neighborhood. (Mrss 
Witson ad libs: “Oh, fine, if we only 
could!”) I believe we would all get more 
out of it that way than having the lessons 
scattered. 

Mrs. THorpeE: I think I like the idea 
of the expanded session best. It means 
taking the teachers of the church service, 
but maybe we could arrange the work so 
we could take turns staying during the 
extra session. 

Mrs. WasHBurRN: I don’t approve of 
that idea. The primary department is 
right next to the auditorium and we 
could hear everything that’s going on. 

Miss TEMPLETON: Certainly, Mrs, 
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Washburn is right; we mustn’t disturb 
the church hour. But perhaps we could 
move the primary department. We don't 
need to consider the present arrange- 
ment of class and departmental rooms 
as inevitable and unchangeable, do we? 

Kwnicut: Perhaps we could have a 
subcommittee to study the whole situa- 
tion, find out how many people are in 
each department and class, and which 
room is best suited to their needs. Then 
we could change around every year in 
order to get the space each group really 
needs. 

Miss TEMPLETON: That’s a good idea, 
Mr. Knight! So you see, Mrs. Wash- 
burn, we might not be using that primary 
room at all during the church hour. That 
might be turned over to one of the 
young people’s groups and the primaries 
be given a room where they could make 
things and work on dramatizations and 
play games. 

Mrs. WasHBuRN (aghast): You 
mean you will let them sew and ham- 
mer and run around the church on Sun- 
day? 

Miss TEMPLETON (conciliatory): Oh, 
we wouldn’t have them hammering dur- 
ing church but we would have them 
doing things, things that are interesting 
and challenging, and that would mean 
moving about. 

Cross (dubious): How can they learn 
anything if they are running around all 
the time—dashing about? 

Miss TemMppLeTON: Working on a 
play which they have written teaches 
them to help each other and to share 
materials and to cooperate happily— 
those are things worth knowing. 

Miss Witson: My temperance society 
book says that doing chemistry experi- 
ments teaches children to distinguish be- 
tween good uses of alcohol and bad uses 
of alcohol. 

Rosert: I’ve found that playing games 
under supervision teaches them fair play, 
and to think of others, and peps them 
up so they do better thinking. 

Miss McAree: Surely building 
churches and African huts and Pales- 
tinian villages and Chinese hospitals helps 
them learn about the worldwide church. 

Mrs. THorPe: And making scrolls 
and illuminated pages teaches them about 
how the Bible came to us. 

Mrs. WasHBuRN: Well, I never 
thought of that. (She puts down her 
knitting and seems lost in thought dur- 
ing the rest of the scene.) 

Cross: I guess that’s what people 
mean when they say we learn to do by 
doing. 

KwnicHT: Johnson, I see you are still 
standing back there. What do you think 
of all these plans? 

JoHNsON (dolefully): It sounds like 
more work to me, Mr. Knight. Letting 
the children traipse all over the church 
and changing the rooms around and 
messing up things. Who’s going to do 
all the cleaning up after? That’s what 
I want to know. 

Miss TEMPLETON: Oh, we won't let 
them impose on you, Johnson. We'll try 
to use you to teach them consideration 
for others! 


Mrs. Warren: Now, about the junior 
TOOWMs srsir 

(Blackout to indicate a lapse of time. 
When lights go on the group is breaking 
up; some have left; others are putting on 
hats and saying goodbye.) 

MarpveEn: Well, this has been a most 
illuminating evening! 

KnicHt: Hasn't it, Doctor? (to 
Cross) Cross, will you get some figures 
on the cost of fixing up the Joy Club 
room for the juniors, with a worship 
center? Just the materials. I think we 
can get the men’s classes to donate most 
of the work. 

Cross: I’m afraid we'll have to have 
a special campaign for paying for it. It 
looks like we didn’t put enough in the 
budget for the Sunday school work, but 
then we.didn’t know it was so important. 
However, ifthe young women are willing 
to give up their room they have had all 
these years, we should be able to find 
the money to fix it. 

Mrs. WASHBURN (overhearing): The 
Joy Club is rather left out in the cold. 
Um—um—unm, yes, I believe I’ll talk to 


the Guild women about letting that class 


use our room! That’s just what I'll do. 
After all, those young women will be old 
enough to be joining in the Guild in a 
few years. (They exit as they talk.) 

(Sytv1a has been talking to Muss 
TEMPLETON and Mrs. Tuorpe. She 
leaves them and comes over to Bob, who 
has been standing rather lonesomely wait- 
ing for her. All the others leave.) 

Sytvia: Bob, I can’t go with you now. 
I promised Mrs. Thorpe I’d stay and 
look over all the rooms tonight because 
the committee on placement of groups 
is going to meet next Thursday. 

Rosert: Say, this Sunday school is in- 
terfering seriously with my courting! 

Sytvi1A: Oh, so that’s what you’ve been 
doing! 

Rosert: Well, I guess I’d better stay 
here till you go. Can’t have a dame like 
you alone on the streets at night. Be- 
sides, I sort of like that idea Mr. Henry 
gave us of a workshop for the boys. I’m 
going down to the basement and look 
around. 

Sytv1A: Oke, I’ll meet you under yon 
elm tree by the side door as the clock 
in the steeple strikes twelve. 

Rosert: That suits me. It’s nice and 
dark there. 

(Sytvia makes a face at him and exits 
as the scene closes.) 


ScENE THREE 


(It is several months later; after 
church on Sunday. Same room; furni- 
ture changed around. Flowers on table. 
Women have changed hats and wear 
coats or jackets to indicate change from 
last scene.) 


(Enter Mr. and Mrs. WARREN) 


Mrs. WarrEN: The chapel wasn’t 
finished before you left on your trip, 
was it Marvin? I want you to see it. 
It’s the loveliest thing you ever saw. 
(As she talks they are walking to a door; 
stand at the door and look out into next 
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OCTOBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Nelson Ward, formerly Mar- 
garet Sherwood, needs no introduction to 
readers of the Journal. Before her mar- 
riage Mrs. Ward was Assistant Editor 
of the Children’s Division, American 
Baptist Publication Society. She has writ- 
ten a number of primary worship pro- 
grams for the Journal in past years and 
we are happy to have her prepare them 
again. She lives in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. 


THEME FOR OctTosER: God’s Beautiful 
Autumn W orld 


For the Leader 


Primary leaders often have found in 
the beauties of the returning spring or 
the summer natural channels for guiding 
the worship experiences of their groups 
to an appreciation of God the Creator of 
all beauty. Perhaps less frequently do 
we take advantage of the autumn to help 
our children find in that season of the 
year the evidences of God’s many good 
gifts and his plan for the loving care and 
preservation of his children and little 
creatures. That children of this age are 
responsive to autumn glory is revealed in 
a statement by Jeanette E. Perkins in her 
book As Children W orship.1 One primary 
child when asked to “think of the most 
beautiful thing you have ever seen” re- 
plied, “The leaves in the woods when 
they are all colored.” 


Suggested Emphases 


First SuNDAY: God’s Beautiful Autumn 
W orld 

Seconp SUNDAY: Bright Autumn Leaves 

Tuirp SunnAy: Birds Flying South. 

FourtH Sunpay: Fruits Upon the Tree 

FirtH SunpbAY: Our Best Hallowe'en 


Activities Which May Lead to 
Worship Experiences 


1. Taking a walk in the woods to look 
for beautiful things in God’s autumn 
world, and bringing back treasures for 
the primary room; such as, colored leaves, 
nuts, bright berries, seed pots, autumn 
flowers, fruits like apples or pumpkins. 

2. Learning about God’s laws of color- 
ing the leaves every fall, of hiding seeds 
in the ground to make new trees, flowers 
and fruits next spring, of the way he 
cares for birds and animals in winter- 
time. 

3. Looking at colored pictures of 
autumn scenes. 

4. Listening to a lovely poem or story 
about the autumn. 

5. Making a department book or frieze 
for the room about “God’s Beautiful 
Autumn World.” This may be illustrated 
with original drawings by the children 


1 Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1936. 


September, 1938 


By Margaret Sherwood Ward 


or pictures cut from magazines and story 
papers. 

6. Learning songs of appreciation for 
God’s gifts in the fall. 

7. Making up a song or poem about 
some of the autumn beauties. A fine 
project along this line is described in 
Children’s Leader for October, 1934.” 

8. Discovering and learning verses 
from the Bible about God the Creator 
of all seasons. 

g. Thanking God for his gifts and care 
of his children and little creatures at this 
time of year. 

10. Planning ways of sharing happiness 
instead of playing mean pranks at 
Hallowe’en. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


Soncs: 
“Wonder Song’? 
“The Summer Days Are Ended’? 
“A Prayer for Each Season” (Au- 
tumn)* 8 
“Hymn for the Autumn’ 
“Can a Little Child, Like Me’* ® 7 § 
“The Kind Father’’® 
“What the Seasons Bring’’® 
“Falling Leaves’® 
“Welcome to Autumn’’® 
“An Autumn Song’? 
“Autumn Day’’® 
“Autumn Leaves’’® 
SCRIPTURE: 
“He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time.”—Ecclesiastes 3:11a 
“Behold the beauty of the Lord,’— 
Psalm 27:4b 
“Many, O Lord my God, are the 
wonderful works which thou hast 
done.”—Psalm 40:54 
“While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease.’—Genesis 8:22 
“And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb yielding seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for food: and to every beast of the 


* Sophia J. Tomlinson, “We Made Our Own 
Song.’’ The American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. 

® Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

*Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

®©Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

7 Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in Hymns 
and Worship. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1922. 

§ Danielson and Conant, Songs for Little Pea- 
ple. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 


earth, and to every bird of the 
heavens.”—Genesis 1:29, 30a 

“God, who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy.” —1 Timothy 6:17b 

“The season of the fruits drew 
near. —Matthew 21:34a 

“And the earth brought forth grass, 
herbs yielding seed after their kind, 
and trees bearing fruit, wherein is the 
seed thereof, after their kind: and God 
saw that it was good.”—Genesis 1:12 

“The earth is filled with the fruit of 
thy works.”—Psalm 104:13b 

“Let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory.’—Psalm 72:19b 

“Like a tree planted by the streams 


of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its 
season.” —Psalm 1:3a 


“He did good and gave you from 
heaven rains and fruitful seasons, fill- 
ing your hearts with food and glad- 
ness.’—Acts 14:17b 

PicTURES AND NATURE TREASURES: 

Colored pictures of autumn scenes, 
birds flying south, animals getting ready 
for winter, and the like, from current 
magazines, story papers, and the 
Graded Picture Sets. 

Gaily colored autumn leaves, bright 
berries, acorns and other nuts, seed 
pods, fall flowers, fruits like red apples 
or yellow pumpkins, as available. 

STORIES: 
“Autumn Days’? 
“The Tree Yielding Fruit’? 
“The Big Red Apple’?° 
“A Great Surprise” (Hallowe’en) !° 
“The Little Old Lady and Her Apple 
Tree’! 
“Hedgerow Harvest’! 
“Ruth and the Seeds’”22 
“The Hallowe’en Surprise’’!3 
AUTUMN PoEMs: 


AUTUMN 
Apples mellow, pumpkins yellow, 
Tell the time of year; 
Nuts are falling, nature calling, 
Autumntime is here. 


Colors gaily, changing daily, 
Brighten field and wood; 
Autumn’s glory tells the story, 
God is great and good. 
—Iba F. Leypa™ 


® Elizabeth Colson, 4 First Primary Book in 
Religion. New York, The Abingdon Press, 1920. 

2 Bailey and Lewis, For the Children’s Hour. 
Springfield, Mass., Milton Bradley Co., 1906. 

“Elsie H. Spriggs, All-the-Year Stories for 
| Folks. New York, Fleming H. Revell, 
1928. 

“Grace Helen Davis, Story World, October 
31, 1937. Philadelphia, The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

3 Grace Helen Davis, Story World, October 
27, 1935. Philadelphia, The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

* From Melodies. Copyright, 1915. Wapello, 
Iowa, Leyda Publishing Co., 1916. Used by per- 
mission. 
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Now THe Year Is TurnincG 


Now it’s happy autumn time, 
Now the year is turning ; 
Overhead the leaves are red, 
Fires of home are burning. 


Now it’s happy autumn time, 
Now, to barn and bin, 

Food and grain from field and plain 
Rich we garner in. 


God, who made the whole good year, 
All the lovely days, 

Now that autumn time is here, 
Hear our song of praise! 


—Nancy Byrp Turner™ 


AUTUMN PRAYERS 


I'd like to say good-bye to birds 
Before they fly away, 

Down the distant southern sky 
Each early autumn day. 


But quietly they spread their wings, 
So quickly off they go, 

I never know their leaving time 
Until I miss them, oh! 


But prayers for them I like to say 
When comes the autumntime, 

That God will guide them safely through 
To their loved warmer clime. 


—Normawn C. ScuiictTer”® 


Our Brest Haritower’En 


We had the greatest lot of fun 
Out playing jokes tonight. 
We took a pie to cross old Pete, 

Then ran with all our might. 


Bob left a stack of kindling-wood 
By lame Aunt Betsy’s door. 
(But not where she'd fall over it 
And hurt herself some more.) 


And Nellie put her funny Jack 
On Benny’s window-sill, 

And left it there for him to see 
Because he’s been so ill. 


I sneaked some pop-corn balls to Sue 
(We quarreled yesterday), 

And, oh, a lot of other folks 
We played jokes on that way. 


’Course mother helped us with it all— 
She didn’t think ’twas queer. 

Oh, how I wish that Hallowe’en 
Came twenty times a year! 


—Epirn May Cunnincs” 


A Prayer AsouT LEAVES 


God, who made the lovely leaves, 
And, with the first of spring, 

Set them all along the boughs 
Lightly opening— 

Now that frost’s on field and hill 

Thou wilt keep them still. 


When the maple-trees are gold, 
And the aspens turn; 

When the leaves of oak and ash 
Red and ruddy burn— 

All the leaves in all the land 

Still are in thy hand. 


When the earth is gray and bare, 
And the skies are cold; 

When the winds begin to take 
Scarlet, brown, and gold— 
Still each bough and leaf will be 

Safe with thee! 


—Nancy Byrp Turner™® 


* From Primary Music and Worship. Copy- 
right, 1930, by the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Used by permission. 

* From Sunshine for Little People. Kansas 
City, Missouri, Nazarene Publishing House. Used 
by permission, 

* From Story World. Philadelphia, The Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. Used by per- 
mission. 

% From Picture Story Paper. Copyright, 1934. 
Cincinnati, The Methodist Book Concern. Used 
by permission. 
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Suggested Program for October 2 


THEME: God's Beautiful 
W orld 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHip: If the chil- 
dren have taken a walk in the woods 
during the previous week and brought 
back some autumn treasures, these may 
be arranged in various places in their 
room or on a special table in the na- 
ture corner. Let the group talk in- 
formally about the beauty they have 
seen. If some autumn glory may be 
seen within a short distance of the 
church, the leader may arrange a 
nature walk at the beginning of the 
department session. For city children 
to whom neither of these plans is ‘suit- 
able, a study of a few colored pictures 
of autumn scenes or listening to a 
lovely fall poem will help prepare the 
group for worship. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music: “This is My 
Father's World®: 47 or “For the 
Beauty of the Earth.”® * 5 7 


An AUTUMN POEM: 


Autumn 


OcToBeR 


Brown seeds snuggle to the ground, 
Bright leaves flutter softly round, 
Make for them a cover; 

Squirrels whisk gaily through the trees 
Gathering nuts, while busy bees 

In their hives now hover; 

Wiggling worms in cocoons snug, 
And even every little bug, 

Knows that summer’s over. 

To all God has been so good, 

Has given beauty, homes, and food, 
In this gay October. 


—Bertua C. AnpERson™ 


Sone: “Now the Year Is Turning.’ 

ScripTURE: Let the children recall a 
few familiar verses such as, Eccle- 
siastes 3:11a; 1 Timothy 6:17b; Psalm 
72:19b. 


Story: THE AUTUMN RIDE 


“Who would like a drive into the 
country?” asked daddy right after lunch. 

He didn’t need to ask twice, for 
mother and Tommy and Nan were more 
than willing. “It’s such lovely October 
weather that we wouldn’t miss driving 
for anything,” they all said. 

It was indeed fine weather, with a blue 
haze which made the buildings of the 
town look quaint and far away. But 
everyone was too eager to get out into 
the country to pay much attention. 

“This is the time of year when the 
trees are dressed in bright colors,” said 
mother. 

“Yes, the trees in the park show us 
that,” put in Tommy. “They’re mostly in 
yellow, but the oaks are reddish brown.” 

Daddy took a quiet little country road, 
and drove along it slowly. In that way 
each member of the family could enjoy 
the pretty fields and woods that were 
passed. 

“There are plenty of yellows out here, 
too,” said Nan. They were coming to a 
couple of tall, well-shaped trees stand- 
ing close by the roadside, whose leaves 
were a bright yellow. 

Daddy looked around with a smile. 


From Children’s Leader. Copyright, 1934. 
Philadelphia, The American Raptist Publication 
Society. Used by permission. 


“Do you know what these trees are?” 
he asked. “They are hickories, and may- 
be we can pick up a few nuts beneath 
them.” 

That idea pleased Tommy and Nan, 
so daddy stopped the car and they piled 
out. They found that most of the nuts 
were still high in the tree, though, and 
so they had to be satisfied with just a 
small number. 

“I’m more pleased with the hickory- 
leaves than with the nuts,’ declared 
mother. She stepped from the car and 
broke herself a branch of especially pretty 
ones. 

They drove on again, stopping a second 
time to pick some sprays from a scarlet 
Virginia creeper that was climbing an 
old stone wall. 

“These scarlet leaves are gorgeous,” 
mother said. 

Presently daddy stopped the car at a 
small stream that wound lazily in and 
out. 

“Let’s just sit and look awhile,” he 
said. 

It was a lovely sight, for in the low 
meadow close to the quiet stream were 
clumps of swamp-maples, with their red 
leaves that made them the gayest trees 
of any that the family had seen that 
afternoon. There were trees with yellow 
leaves, too, and on the high ground at 
one side were russet-brown oaks. 

“Tt’s like a picture, daddy,” said Nan. 

“Yes, that’s what it is,” gently 
answered daddy. “It is a picture that our 
heavenly Father painted for us.” 

That helped each one enjoy the red 
swamp-maples and all the other autumn 
scenes still more, because they were 
thinking of the Great Artist who had 
richly colored them. 

—Grace HeEten Davis!? 
PRAYER: 


An AuTUMN PRAYER 


I’m thankful I have eyes to see 
Every glowing autumn tree, 
I’m thankful I have ears to hear 
Their fluttering when the wind comes near. 


I’m thankful I can smell the air 
Sweet with leaf-smoke everywhere, 
Thankful to taste fruits ripe and mellow, 
Thankful to touch leaves golden yellow. 


For these five senses I thank thee so! 
You gave them, God, that I might know 
What autumn art-work you've displayed, 
What a wonderful, beautiful world you'ye 
made! 
—Ermatp Eaton™ 


Sonc: “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
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‘THEME FOR Octoser: Christian Juniors 
Living as Friends of Jesus Today. 
(Continued) 


For the Leader 
Our Party In THE Woops? 


The trees had put on their prettiest dresses of 
scarlet and orange and gold 

For the boys and girls were coming to have a 
party, so they’d been told. 

And the sunshine had gladdened that day and 
had made it so lovely and bright, 

That when the boys and girls were there, it made 
a beautiful sight. 


How busy they were, those children, gathering 
up the wood, 

And placing it in a pile, just as good campers 
should. 

And then as the fire got started, they hunted 
for branches long 

(Just watch them, with their wieners, around 
that fire throng.) 

Hew happy they were, and how they enjoyed 
that meal, 

And how they shared with each other and how 
joyous it made them all feel! 


And then, when the lunch was all over, it was 
time for a little fun 

A football—then up to the field you should have 
seen most of those boys run! 

A walk through the woods for the others, kick- 
ing the leaves as they went 

Now up a steep hill, now over the rocks, in this 
way their time was soon spent. 


And so before they could think it, the afternoon 
was almost gone 

But before they left they gathered around and 
sang a beautiful song. 

They sang of “Our Fathers’ World”; of the 
music of rocks and of trees; 

And add, if you will, the sweet laughter of boys 
and of girls, like these. 

They'd had a beautiful time, it had been a won- 
derful day; 

I’m sure the trees were happy they'd dressed in 
their colors so gay. 


It is oftentimes difficult for us who 
work with juniors to know the attitudes 
of our boys and girls toward one another 
or to discover their behavior when playing 
with a group of other boys and girls. And 
yet it is tremendously important that we 
should know this. Of what avail are our 
services of worship unless they become 
integrated into the lives of our boys and 
girls so that they become the guiding 
forces in their every day lives? We have 
discovered in our own group that Oc- 
tober, with its crisp, sunshiny weather, 
brings with it an opportunity for us to 
discover to what extent our boys and 
girls have really worshipped during the 
year. For it is in October that we have 
our party in the woods, cooking our lunch 
together over an open fire, playing to- 
gether, hiking and singing together, en- 
joying God’s out-of-doors together. It 
is on this afternoon that the boys and 
girls get acquainted with each other and 
with all the teachers and helpers. And 
we discover many traits of character 
which will be the key to a better under- 
standing of our boys and girls, for in the 
four or five hours spent together in the 
freedom of the woods on an October 


* Wilmington, Delaware. 
> Written by a junior leader after our first 
party in the woods. 
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afternoon we can learn more about our 
boys and girls than we could possibly 
learn in many months during the short 
time we have them on Sundays. 

It is on this afternoon also, that we 
play together as one family and not as 
individual classes and “my teacher’ be- 
comes “our teachers.” Those of us who 
have been worrying for fear “Tom, the 
problem child” of the department might 
get beyond our control, discover to our 
amazement that Tom has ceased to be the 
“problem child” and instead is busy and 
happy doing things that interest him. 

It is on this afternoon that our boys 
and girls become aware of the beauty 
of the world in which they live. Because 
we have been using during the month, 
some of the lovely nature psalms and 
have been singing hymns of praise to God 
for his wonderful world, there comes to 
our boys and girls a feeling of gratitude 
to God when they listen to the song of the 
breeze rustling the leaves, or to the song 
of the birds as they sing their autumn 
anthems of praise, or to the song of the 
Brandywine as it comes splashing and 
dancing over the rocks which rise ma- 
jestically from the bed of the creek. And 
we believe that this beauty which these 
boys and girls have found for themselves 
becomes a part of them. 

To the leaders of a downtown church 
in a large city, a trip to the woods or the 
country may seem too great an under- 
taking and yet it is to such a group that 
such a trip would have real values. On 
the other hand, a group in a small com- 
munity surrounded as it were, by country, 
is often unaware of the beauty and joy 
which is so close at hand, and for them 
such a trip has value. Let me tell, rather 
briefly, a little about our own group and 
how we started to have “Our Party in 
the Woods.” 

Wilmington is a city of 120,000 inhabitants 
and Grace Church is located in the heart of the 
city and is a downtown church. Our boys and 
girls come to us from all over the city and many 
from outside the city, driving ten and twelve 
miles to church school. I can think of nine dif- 
ferent schools which they attend. This means, 
of course, that many of the boys and girls see 
one another on Sunday only and then have little 
time to become acquainted. It had been a tra- 
dition, I think one might call it, to have, some 
time during the month of October, a masked 
Hallowe’en party for each of the church school 
departments. The fall of the year after I had 
taken over the junior work, I confessed to Miss 
Clearwaters, our Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, how much I was dreading that Hallowe’en 
party. Always there came before me a picture 
of boys and girls standing masked before the 
group in a warm room waiting for someone to 
guess who was behind that mask. “I would like 
to take them out to the woods for a party some 
Saturday if I thought they wouldn’t be disap- 
pointed not to mask. The days are so bright and 
crisp and the foliage is very beautiful now, I 
think we could have a good time.’’ And so we 
thought it would be best to let the boys and 
girls decide which kind of party they would like 
to have. When the group gathered together for 
our worship service we told them about the two 
kinds of parties and asked them to vote on which 
kind they preferred. To our surprise practically 
everyone voted for the party in the woods. Ques- 
tions flew—‘‘May we cook our lunch?” “May we 
play football?” “Will we be able to take a 
hike?” and many, many more. 


Of course there were many obstacles to over- 
come; it is always hard to get a Saturday in 
October that is free, so we plan early and set 
the date that suits the group. Then there is 
always a problem of the time for the party. We 
had hoped we could spend the warmest hours of 
the day out of doors but we found it would be 
impossible to start before twelve fifteen as most 
of the boys’ and girls’ Saturday mornings were 
taken up with swimming, dancing, and music 
lessons. Then we must select a place to hold our 
party. This indeed is often a real problem but 
most of our cities today have picnic grounds or 
parks where one can picinc. Be sure to select 
the most beautiful place you can, for there is no 
lovelier time of the year to expose our boys and 
girls to the beauty of the world in which they 
live. The place selected by our group was at 
least two miles from the church and since this 
was to be a party in the woods, we didn’t want 
to spend out time walking to and from the party 
on city streets, so we found willing drivers and 
their cars to transport the group. Since the place 
selected for the party was in one of the city’s 
parks it was necessary to secure a permit to build 
a fire and this afforded an opportunity for the 
group to become familiar with the laws of the 
city in using the parks. An undertaking, you say! 
Well perhaps, but the results of this party are 
seen in the department during the entire year. 
If you should carry out this suggestion and if 
after such an afternoon you have three fifth grade 
girls come to you with pleading eyes, as they 
came to me last October and say, “Oh, Mrs. 
Goldey, do you have your plans all made for 
church school tomorrow? We have had such a 
good time and the trees and everything have been 
so beautiful we want to plan the worship service 
about this afternoon. Will you let us do it?”; 
you too, will be thankful and glad as we are 
thankful and glad for ‘Our Party in the Woods.” 


Setting for Worship 


Since October is such a colorful 
month, let us keep the atmosphere of our 
room bright and colorful with leaves and 
the early autumn flowers. The boys and 
girls will be glad to bring these from their 
own gardens and will enjoy arranging 
them. For the worship table a simple 
bouquet of fall flowers with a few leaves 
added is lovely. We particularly like to 
use a brass bow! at this time of year. We 
purchased ours for fifty cents at Wool- 
worth’s. We often use yellow candles in 
our brass candlesticks on either side of 
the flowers. In front of these place the 
Bible opened to Psalm 100 and place the 
offering baskets on either side. 


Suggested Program for October 2 


TuemMe: Arousing Gratitude for 
Beauty of God’s World. 

Quiet Music as group gathers from 
classes. 

ScripTURE (Leader): I am sure that we 
all feel that we would like to join 
the Psalmist this morning in a song 
of praise to God for this beautiful 
world he has given us. Let us repeat 
together Psalm roo. 

LEADER: 

We have in our hymnals another 
song of praise for God’s beautiful 
world, “This Is my Father’s World.” 
This hymn was written by Dr. Maltbie 
D. Babcock, a minister who was born 
in Syracuse, N.Y. During his college 
days Dr. Babcock was a great leader 
in athletics. He was tall and broad 
shouldered and was an expert baseball 
player and a good swimmer. Two of 
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the 


Dr. Babcock’s outstanding character- 
istics were his abounding faith in God 
and his intense love for nature. He was 
in the habit of saying, “I am going out 
to see my Father’s world.” And so he 
wrote for us this hymn. Let us all 
sing it. 

Hymn: “This Is my Father’s World” 

LEADER: 

Many, many years ago there lived 
another man who talked about his 
Father’s world. In fact he was the first 
man to tell us that God, who is the 
Creator and Ruler of this world, is our 
heavenly Father. He, too, was very 
fond of the flowers and birds and 
trees and he spent much of his free 
time among the hills of his Father’s 
world. There he would talk and com- 
mune with his heavenly Father and 
perhaps it was here that he learned 
many of the great truths he taught his 
followers. John Oxenham in his book, 
Hidden Years, tells us an imaginative 
story about one of Jesus’ visits to the 
hilltop. 

Story: “The Story of the Sunrise’? 

Prayer: Our heavenly Father we, too, 
want to thank thee for our eyes that 
thou has given us that we might see 
the beauty of thy world on this Oc- 
tober day. As we gaze upon thy world 
in its autumn splendor we stand in 
wonder and praise of thy goodness to 
us. We thank thee for the many gifts 
thou hast given us. Amen. 

Ciosinc Hymn: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth.” 


Suggested Program for October 9 


THEME: Preparing for the Party in the 
W oods 

Quiet Music as group gathers from 
classes. 

Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 100 (in uni- 
son) 

Openinc Hymn: “God of the Glorious 
Sunshine.” 

Report of Permit Committee (This com- 
mittee is appointed when plans are 
made for the party if it is to be held 
in the park.) Let one of the commit- 
tee read the rules about building a fire 
in the park. List the rules on the black- 
board. 

LEADER: Can we think of any more 
rules that we should obey next week on 
our party? (As suggestions are made, 
talk them over with the group to make 
sure they understand the rules and the 
reasons for them. A junior can readily 
understand what an unsightly park we 
would soon have if we allowed our 
papers to lie carelessly around. So they 
will take care of them until lunch is 
over and then have the fun of burning 
them in our campfire. It seems un- 
reasonable to some, however, that they 
should not pick the wild flowers, but 
we can help these boys and girls un- 
derstand that if we pick the flowers 
we spoil the beauty of the park for 
others who may come after us.) 

Leaver: The rules we have listed are all 
rules our city has made. We are all 


* From Hidden Years by John Oxenham, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. New York. Chapter II, 
pages 9-14 inclusively. 
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glad I am sure that our city has pro- 
vided parks where we can go and 
cook our lunch over an open fire and 
have a good time in the open and I 
know we will all be glad to obey these 
rules on Saturday. But you know we 
are Christian juniors, living as friends 
of Jesus, and I wonder if there are 
any rules that Jesus taught that we 
would like to add to our list. (The fol- 
lowing were added: “Be ye kind one 
to another.” “As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them likewise.” “Forget not to show 


love unto strangers.” “Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” “This is my com- 


mandment that ye love one another.” 
“See that none render evil for evil unto 
any man; but ever follow that which 
is good, both among yourselves, and to 
all men.’’) 

PRAYER: Our heavenly Father we are 
glad that there have been men in our 
city who had the vision to establish 
parks where we may go and have a 


good time in the open. Help us to. 


remember when we go on our party 
to obey the park rules and help us 
always to remember to obey the rules 
Jesus taught us that we may ever live 
as his friends. Amen. 

CiLosinc Hymn: “O, Master of the 
Loving Heart.” 


Suggested Program for October 16 


THEME: Thanking God for a Happy 
Time Together. 

The following service was planned by 
the three fifth grade girls referred to 
earlier and the service is given here with 
the idea that it may help you in guiding 
your boys and girls to plan some of their 
services. The service is simple but sin- 
cere. It was planned entirely by the 
group, one of the girls writing the prayer. 
The leader stood ready to help if assist- 
ance was needed and the final service 
was brought for her approval before it 
was used on Sunday. 

Quist Music 

OpENING Hymn: “This is My Father’s 
World” 

LiGHTING oF CANDLES by one of the boys 
while group repeated: “The Lord is 
my light and my salvation; whom shall 
I fear? The Lord is the strength of 
my life; of whom shall I be afraid ?”— 
Psalm 27:1. 

OFFERING AND SENTENCE 

Tak: Sharing Our Picnic. One of the 
girls told very informally the events of 
the day before and of where they found 
many beautiful leaves for their school 
scrapbooks. Several of the group had 
decided, she said, to make a scrapbook 
of leaves for the department. She said, 
“T have made a poem about our picnic 
and I would like to read it to you.” 


Our Picnic 


I went to a picnic on Saturday— 

The picnic was out in the wood, 

We cooked hot dogs and marshmallows 
Oh my, but they were good! 


I went on a hike right after that, 
And lost the buckle to my belt; 
But when we got back we had ice cream. 
After that, how good I felt! 
—Bernice MINKER 


FootsaLt Fun: (One of boys). We 


certainly didn’t know what to do when 
Richard [who is a mute] wanted to 
play football with us. We didn’t see 
how he would know what to do be- 
cause he couldn’t hear the signals and 
for a few minutes neither side thought 
they wanted him. Then one side said he 
could play with them and we certainly 
had a surprise when we started to pla, 
for Richard was one of the best players 
in the bunch. I guess next year he’ll be 
the first one chosen. 


ScrIPTURE: St. Matthew 6:26-34. 
Prayer: Our heavenly Father we thank 


thee for all the wonderful glories of 
thy world. As we look back at the good 
time we had at our party, our hearts 
are thankful for this good time and for 
the beauty of thy world. Oh God, 
speak to us through this beauty that 
our lives may be as lovely as the beauty 
which surrounds us. Amen. 


Citostnc Hymn: “God Who Touchest 


Earth With Beauty” 


Suggested Program for October 23 
(The following service was given by 


a group of sixth grade boys.) 
THEME: Friends. 
Catt To WorsuHip: Read by two boys 


as a third boy lights the candles.) 

First boy: “Give unto the Lord the 
glory due unto his name: bring an of- 
fering, and come before him: worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
—I Chron. 16:29 

Second boy: “Oh come, let us wor- 
ship and bow down; let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker. O worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness; fear be- 
fore him all the earth.”—Psalms 95:6 
—96:9 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
SCRIPTURE: Read responsively John 


Pseiai7 


Tak: (One of boys). We have selected 


the theme of “Friends” for our wor- 
ship service today because we have our 
Friendship Gift ready to send to the 
boys and girls of Sweden. As you know, 
one of our helpers, Mrs. Kraemer and 
two of our boys, Herbert and Paul 
Kraemer, are going with their father 
to Sweden to spend a year in Sweden 
and they are going to take our Friend- 
ship Gift to the boys and girls of 
Upsala, Sweden. We hope our gifts 
will bring happiness to our new friends 
across the sea and will show them that 
the junior boys and girls of Grace 
Church in America are really sending 
“friendship and goodwill” to them. 


Prayer: Our heavenly Father, we thank 


thee for all thy wondrous gifts each 
day brings. Especially do we thank thee 
for our friends both near and far. May 
thy blessing rest upon these gifts which 
carry our friendship to the boys and 
girls in Sweden. Amen. 


Criosinc Hymn: “Friendship Song.” 


Suggested Program for October 30 


THEME: Learning a New Hymn. 
Catt To Worsuip: It is a good thing 


to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most 
High. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Hymn: “God of the Earth, the Sky, the 
Sea” 

ScripTURE: Psalm 148. 

LEADER: 


During this month of October we have been 
aware of the beauty of God’s world in which we 
live, for at this time of year we find nature 
dressed in colors more beautiful than at any other 
time of year. It seems indeed that all nature is 
singing her praises to God for his many gifts. 
If you go through the park, as I do each morning, 
and listen to the birds as they sing their morning 
songs of joy and praise, and see all nature 
dressed in her best array and catch a glimpse of 
the sparkling rays of sunshine as they light the 
waters of the Brandywine, perhaps you too have 
wanted to join them and sing, ‘Heaven and 
earth are full of thee; Heaven and earth are 
praising thee, O Lord most High!” I have often 
wished that we might sing this beautiful hymn 
of praise in our junior department more often; 
and yet it never seems just right to sing, “Day 
is Dying in the West’ at noontime. But every 
day as I drove home from taking the children to 
school I kept wishing that we could sing our 
praises to God through this great hymn. One day. 
I teld Miss Revelle how I wished we could have 
new words to the verse of ‘‘Day Is Dying in the 
West.” I told her I would want them to express 
our praise to God for this beautiful world and I 
would want to be able to sing it at any time of 
the day. I would like to use them in our junior 
department. And so, Miss Revelle has written 
new words for us and I know you will be just 
as happy as I am that we will be able to sing 
this hymn at any time of the day when we want 
to praise God for this beautiful world he has 
given to us to enjoy. I have asked Miss Revelle 
if she will sing the verses for us. She wants us 
to join her in singing the refrain. Then I think 
she will teach us the words she has written. 


Hymn: 


Father we give thanks to thee 
When thy glorious world we see; 
Flowers and birds their homage bring— 
With thy universe we sing 
And give thee praise. 


(Chorus: “Holy, holy, holy,’”’—etc.) 


As the days their gifts unfold— 
Nights of silver, dawns of gold, 
Sparkling raindrops dancing by, 
Then a rainbow in the sky 
Commands our gaze! 


Now with humble hearts we pray, 
May we use each radiant day 
So to grow in heart and mind 
That in thee we ever find 
Our Guide and Friend. 
—Sarau A. REVELLE 

Leaper: I know you will all want to 
join me in thanking Miss Revelle for 
these beautiful new words to_ this 
hymn. 

PrAyER: Our Father, we thank thee for 
the men and women who, throughout 
the ages, have given us the great hymns 
of the church. We are especially happy 
today for the new words of this lovely 
hymn. Help us to make our lives as 
beautiful as the world in which we live. 
Amen. 

CrLosinc Hymn: “Savior, Hear Us We 
Pray.” 


It is customary, I believe, in learning 
new hymns to set aside time to do this, 
usually before the worship period. We 
have found, however, during the past 
year, that the learning of a new hymn 
has been in itself a worship experience. 
Truly some of the highest experiences of 
worship have come during the learning 
of a hymn. Our hymns are selected with 
great care, being careful to select hymns 
the words of which are not only within 
the understanding of the boys and girls 
but which have a real message to bring 
them, also watching the hymn tunes, that 
they be dignified and majestic. 
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WESTMINSTER 
DEPARTMENTAL 
Graded MATERIALS 


are basic for all Presbyterian age group 
programs because they bring together 
all the organizations of the church into 
a united Christian Education program. 
Simplification of teaching procedure 
and the prominence of the Bible are 
two of their outstanding characteristics. 


Flexible and adaptable to the particu- 
lar needs of the particular church and 
under its control, the GRADED Les- 
sons provide both material and method, 
and so guarantee the most effective 
teaching. 


All-inclusive, the departmental plan 
may very successfully include every ac- 
tivity of the Church School. 


Constant revision of material insures 
the best guidance of the developing 
Christian personality. 


Send for sample copies of these Graded Materials today. 
Address 925-M Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


Leaders and ministers ask themselves and each other “How 
can we arouse our people to ‘love, honor and cherish’ the 
church... to build it up... to push it forward?” 

Here is the answer! Send for our new “idea” folder of Finance 
Plans... NOT BECAUSE IT TELLS HOW TO RAISE MONEY 
FOR NEW HYMNBOOKS AT NO BUDGET INCREASE but 
because a small project successfully conducted will un- 
cover “acres of diamonds”—the unsearchable riches of 
God’s Providence—and set in motion larger projects. In- 
spired by faith born of a small achievement, your people 
will realize the abundant supply that God has made avail- 
able for all needs. 

Over 2,000 churches are stronger for using our hymn- 
book purchase plans. Their people have a new concept of 
giving, a new sense of power and unity, a new purpose for 
larger endeavors. 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL is a book 


of exalted quality in contents and manufacture. Descants 
to established tunes are a popular feature. Fully classified— 
completely indexed, orchestrated, 480 pages, 501 numbers, 
65 responsive readings. Covers lacquered for longer, 
brighter wear. Price per 100, $60, not prepaid. 


DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 


a smaller all purpose book for church and 
church school. Orchestrated. 310 hymns 
and songs, 34 readings, price per 100, cloth, 
$40. Bristol, price per 100, $25. Not prepaid. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5775-L West Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send FREE folder of “Finance Plans’’ and 
returnable samples of books checked. 


Mail coupon for returnable samples and 
FREE hymnbook Finance Plans folder. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


0 Tue Service Hymnau (2 Devorionan Hymns 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


only the best in song books CoM PANY 


5775-L WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. .Membership... 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR OcrosEer: True Worship 
“God is a Spirit: and they that wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit and 

truth.” 
—Jxrsus, John 4: 24 


To the Worship Committee and 
Counselors 

Would it not be well, in this early 
part of our school year, to think again 
what it means to worship God? Thus 
perhaps we can help each member of the 
department to enter more wholeheartedly 
into the spirit of the worship service 
and make it a time when our souls really 
grow. To be sure this first service is 
effectively led, your most experienced per- 
son, perhaps your counselor, had better 
lead it. 

Plan an altar for your worship room 
if you do not have one already. You 
can put a table against the wall or an 
old pulpit with the upper slanting part 
replaced by a flat board surface. Over 
this put a scarf and behind, against the 
wall, hang a beautiful piece of cloth pref- 
erably of plain color and one that will 
blend with the altar cover. Perhaps some 
member of your church has a blue or red 
velvet portiere which she is not using 
and will be glad to loan you. An inexpen- 
sive background can be made of un- 
bleached muslin dyed in lovely colors 
shading from one to the other. Hem it 
neatly and fasten on the wall with match- 
ing thumbtacks. 

Have you a brass or gold colored 
cross for your altar? If not, make one. 
Wood from orange crates will do if you 
have no better. Buy two brass candle- 
sticks, one for either side of the cross. 
Inexpensive ones will do. Add candles of 
a color that will show against your back- 
ground and suit the season, deep pump- 
kin yellow for October, for example. A 
candle snuffer will add interest and dig- 
nity to your candle-lighting ceremony. 
Those who lead the service should not 
stand in front of the altar (except for 
the offering) but have a table at one side. 
Appoint someone who is very regular in 
attendance to be responsible for the altar, 
to see that everything on it is perfectly 
arranged and to choose a candle lighter 
for each Sunday. 

Try to have flowers or autumn leaves 
or something beautiful from nature each 
Sunday on your altar, piano or table. 
Appoint one member of your committee 
to be responsible for securing and arrang- 
ing these. 

Take care of all departmental busi- 
ness and announcements before or after 
the worship service so as not to interrupt 
it. Before the service explain anything the 
group needs to know in order to enter 
whole-heartedly into the service. For ex- 
-ample, if you are starting with the use of 
an altar, explain why you have it, who 
arranged it, who is caring for it, and the 
plan for choosing a different candle 
lighter each day. Ask the candle lighters 


* New York City. 
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always to put the candles out after the 
service. Explain that the signal for wor- 
ship to begin will be soft music by the 
pianist while the candles are lighted. Such 
explanations can be made by any member 
of your committee who has thought it 
through carefully and tried it on the 
committee to see if it is clear. 
Perhaps the most important part of the 
first service is the music from “Elijah,” 
for it is hoped that during this music 
the group will actually have a few ‘mo- 
ments of the sense of God. Therefore 
begin plans in time to secure this music. 
It will be best if you can have a soloist 
give it. Ask your church choir director 
if he knows some one who could and 
would sing it for you. If you can not 
secure a singer in person try to get a 
victrola record and a good victrola. Some 
public libraries have collections of records 


to loan. This would be a good record ~ 


for your church school. to own if you 
have a victrola. 


October 2 


THEME: Listening for God 

PRELUDE: Firm, slow, meditative music 
like “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,” or “Finlandia.” 

CaNnDLE-LiIcHTING (As the prelude fades 
to softer notes) 

Catt To Worsuip: (By leader, prayer- 
fully, sincerely and impressively 
“The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before 

him.” 

SILENCE (To feel the presence of God) 

Music: A few soft strains 

INvocaTION: (By leader. An invocation 
is a short prayer asking God’s presence 
in the service. It might be something 
like the following) 

Dear Father, be with us in our worship 
service to-day. Take from our hearts all mean- 
ness, all unkindness. Give us love and patience 
toward all people. Speak to each one of us 


to-day that we may go from here bigger and 
finer than when we came. Amen. 


Catt To Sonc: (By leader) 
O come let us sing unto the Lord; 
Let us make a joyful noise to the Rock 
of our Salvation. 


Let us sing hymn number 43, num- 
ber 43. (Always repeat the number 
to be sure every one hears.) 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We 

Thee” 

OFFERING: 


Adore 


Offering Sentence: (By leader) “Re- - 


member the words of Jesus. It is more 
happy to give than to receive.” 
Music played while offering is col- 
lected. 
Offering Response: 
(Congregation standing.) 
Hymn: “O Worship the King” (Omit if 
time is short) 
Worsuip THoucuts: (By leader) 


“Doxology.” 


* All hymns are taken from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth, Appleton Century Co. They 
are also found in many other hymnals. 


Some one has’ said that God never speaks to 
people when they are noisy. Have you ever had 
the feeling that God was speaking to you? 
When was it—when you were noisy or quiet 
and thoughtful? You have probably all heard of 
the kind of church services the Quakers, or 
Friends, have. There is a great deal of silence, 
just silence, not even music. As the Quaker 
woman explained to a little girl who went to 
a Quaker service for the first time, “God speaks 
to Friends in the silence.” Can God speak to 
us in our worship services? As we enter the door 
of our worship room each Sunday can we leave 
behind for a time unimportant things? Can we 
come to our service with quiet minds and bodies? 
Together here each Sunday shall we listen for 
God that he may put his great thoughts in our 
souls? 

Do -you ‘remember the story of the prophet 
Elijah in the Old Testament? After the priests 
of Baal had been killed and Jezebel sought the 
life of Elijah, he fled to the wilderness and 
stood upon a mountain. Perhaps some of you 
this summer stood upon mountains and felt that 
God was there. Elijah stood upon a mountain 
and there was a strong wind, but God was 
not in the wind; there was an earthquake, but 
God was not in the earthquake, then there was 
fire (perhaps his was a volcanic mountain), but 
God was not in the fire, but after the fire there 
came a still small voice. God was in the still 
small voice. We shall hear this story as it is 
told in the Bible. 


ScripTURE READING: (By a pupil who 
has practiced it ahead of time.) I Kings 
19: II-I3 

INTRODUCTION To Music: (By leader) 
Mendelssohn wrote the story of Elijah 
in a beautiful oratorio. Let us listen 
to a song sung by an angel to Elijah 
after he had run away from Jezebel. 

Soto: “O Rest in the Lord” 

BENEDICTION: May the spirit of God go 
with us. 


October 9 


Think through your last service. Was 
it a real worship experience for those 
present? If not, what was wrong? How 
can this be remedied for your next serv- 
ice? Is your offering service satisfactory? 
In some church schools this is the weak- 
est part of the whole service; the spirit 
of worship is lost, there is confusion and 
conversation among the boys and girls. 
If your offering service is not worshipful, 
appoint a head usher who is regular in 
attendance. Have him responsible for 
checking to see that the collection plates 
or baskets are there, and that substitutes 
are made for absent ushers before the 
service begins. If needed, get your ushers 
together a few minutes before Sunday 
school and drill on the method of taking 
the collection. Plan to have the leader or 
the pianist announce the piece which is 
to be played during the offering and make 
a few comments about it. Be sure the 
group knows for what purpose the offer- 
ing will be used. 

The following theme is chosen in mem- 
ory of Christopher Columbus. If you 
know anyone who has a model of the 
Santa Maria, the boat in which Columbus 
sailed to America, place it on your altar 
instead of the cross, or on top of your 
piano (which should have nothing else 
on it). 

THEME: Being Ready for God’s New 

Ideas 
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PRELUDE: Something suggesting adven- 
ture. 
CaNDLE-LIGHTING (As prelude fades to 
strains of “O Rest in the Lord.’’) 
Cait To WorsHIP: (By leader) 
The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before 


him. 


O rest in the Lord; 
Wait patiently for him. 

SILENCE 

Music: A few strains of “O Rest in the 
Lord.” 

InvocaTION: (By leader) 


As we wait in silence for thee, O God, 
teach us to open our minds to thought that 
we have never had before, new thoughts, ideas 
that may lead us into danger as did those of 
Columbus and other adventurous souls of the 
world. May we cast out all fear of new 
ideas and lay bare our minds to them, know- 
ing that thou who givest great ideas will also 
give great courage to carry them out. Amen. 


Hymn: “Marching with the Heroes” (to 


be sung stirringly) or “Forward 
Through the Ages” 
OFFERING: 


Offering Sentence: (By leader) Giving our 
money is one way of worshipping. We give 
to the church that her work may go on in 
new and better ways. 

Music: Selection from ‘The New World 
Symphony” by Dvorak. (Try your public li- 
brary for this. It is published for the piano 
by Oliver Ditson and can be purchased for 
$1.00 from Lyon and Healy, Chicago, III. 
Have leader or pianist introduce it with a few 
comments. Dvorak, a Bohemian composer, came 
to the United States in 1892 to be director 
of the National Conservatory of Music. In 
1893, he wrote this, the most popular of 
his symphonies. It tells his impressions of 
America. He uses Negro and Indian folk 
melodies. ) 

_ Offering Response: Doxology (Congrega- 
tion standing) 


INTRODUCTION To READING: (By leader) 
Joaquin Miller has caught for us the 
spirit of Columbus in his famous poem 
“Columbus” which will now be read 
for us by 

READING: “Columbus,” by Joaquin Mil- 
ler (By a pupil who has been coached 
by a counselor. The poem can be se- 
cured at the library.) 

Worsuip THovucnts: (By leader) 


All down through the ages in quiet moments 
God has put new and startling thoughts in 
people’s minds. Abraham was about to sacrifice 
his son, Isaac, because the people around him 
believed in giving human offerings to their gods. 
God spoke to him and said, ‘‘Human sacrifice 
is wrong.”’ It was a new idea but Abraham's 
heart made him believe it. To Moses, as he 
watched his sheep in the wilderness, God spoke 
and said “You must take your people from Egypt 
where they are treated as slaves.’’ It was a new 
thought to Moses that he could be a savior of 
his people, but he put aside fear and followed 
the new idea. To Jesus, on the mountain in the 
wilderness, God spoke and said that Jesus’ min- 
istry must depend on. love alone: his people 
must love their enemies, the Romans; Jesus by 
love must teach them that. It was a new idea 
to depend on love alone. Jesus accepted this 
startling new idea of depending on love. He gave 
his life for it. 

We feel that it was God that gave Columbus 
the idea that the world was round. It was God 
who gave the American man, Richard Rush, the 
idea that we did not need forts on the boundary 
between the United States and Canada. God has 
given new ideas to open minds all down through 
the years. Can we be the sort of people who are 
not afraid of a new idea if it seems good to us? 
Then God can work through us as he has through 
people in the past who have listened for him. 


Hymn: “Send Down Thy Truth” 
September, 1938 


_so her mother and father said 


INTRODUCTION TO PoEM: (By leader) 
The famous American poet, Walt 
Whitman, imagines that his soul is 
taking a voyage. What he says to his 
soul reminds us of the poem about 
Columbus. will read it. 

Reapinc: From “The Passage to India’” 


Away, O soul, hoist instantly the anchor! 


* * * 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee anu 
thou with me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet 
dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the 
seas of God? 

O farther, farther, farther sail! 


BENEDICTION: (By leader) 


O God, give us this sense of our soul’s 


adventuring. Keep our minds ever 
open to the truth however new it 
be. Amen. 


October 16 


Take a little time before your service 
for the department to learn by heart that 
beautiful sanctus “Holy, Holy, Holy 
Lord of Hosts” from “The Holy City,” 
by A. R. Gaul.t Ask the group to be 
ready to sing it when the chord is given 
right after the “Silence” every Sunday. 

After reading through the service, pre- 
pare the reading, “Some Important 
Things to Pray for.” What are some of 
the big and important things for inter- 
mediates to be concerned about? List 
them and select one pupil to read them in 
the service. 
THEME: 

Things 
PRELUDE 
CANDLE-LIGHTING 
Cay To WorsHIP: 

The Lord is in his holy temple; 

peek all the earth keep silence before 

im. 


Praying about Important 


Seek ye first his kingdom, and his 
righteousness. 
SILENCE 
SANCTUS 
Ca. To Sone: 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O 
Most High. 
Hymn: “Lead on, O King Eternal” 
OFFERING 
ScripTurE Reapinc: (By a pupil) Mat- 
thew 6:24-33 
Worsuip THoucuts: (By leader) 


Once there was a little girl who wanted to 
go to her Sunday school picnic very, very much. 
But her family had to live on very little money 
she could not 
go to the picnic. There was not enough money 
for the trolley fare to the amusement park, for 
the admission to the park, or to buy an ice cream 
cone there or ride on the merry-go-round. The 
little girl thought it would be almost heaven 
if she could go to this park with the other 
children but her parents said ‘No.’ Now this 
girl had been taught to say her prayers at bed 
time and she had heard that God would give 
anything you asked if you had faith—if you be- 
lieved you would get it. So for a week she 


2? From Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman, 
copyright, 1924, by Doubleday Doran & Co. Inc. 


prayed that she could go to the picnic. She 
tried to screw her faith up too, but she was 
pretty worried for fear she couldn’t go. No 
miracle happened; no more money came to the 
family. When the Saturday of the picnic came, 
her parents still said she couldn't go. 

Many of us when we were younger prayed 
for things for ourselves, material things like 
bicycles and picnics. Perhaps we still do but 
we feel different about it. We know that it 
really isn’t so awfully important whether we 
get that bicycle, not so important as whether 
we are patient with our younger brother and 
helpful to our mother; not nearly so importint 
as whether the wars stop over in Spain or China. 

Some of you who are thinking may say, “‘Why 
even in the Lord’s Prayer which Jesus taught his 
disciples, it says ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread!’ That's praying for material things.” 
True, but don’t forget that two-letter word “us,” 
and three-letter word ‘‘our.”” When you say 
“Give us this day our daily bread,’’ you are 
asking for something not just for yourself,’ you 
are asking for food for the millions of people 
who go to bed hungry every night, and that 
makes it a big and important prayer. Now that 
we are no longer children, should we not peels 
praying for more important things? 
going to read a few of the big things that the 
worship committee thinks we might begin praying 
for alone at home and in our worship services. 


READING: (By pupil appointed in advance 
by the worship committee.) “Some Im- 
portant Things to Pray for.” 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Lorp’s PRAYER: 
(By leader) Shall we pray together the 
Lord’s Prayer? Shall we pray it slowly 
so we can think what each phrase 
means? When we pray “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” do we not mean some of 
these things read? 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


Hymn: “Be Strong, We Are not Here 
to Play” 

BENEpIcTION: “The Lord bless you and 
keep you.” 


October 23 


Bring in as many beautiful things of 
autumn for your worship room as you 
possibly can. Arrange them as perfectly 
as you can. Secure a member of your de- 
partment to sing as a solo, “Life Has 
Loveliness to Sell.” 

After reading through the service, think 
of experiences of beauty and worship 
which you have had. Tell some of them 
to each other and plan to share them 
Sunday with the whole group under the 
pelea ke?” 


THEME: Being Thankful for Beauty is 
True Worship 
PRELUDE: Some joyous music 
CANDLE-LIGHTING 
Catt TO WorsHIP: 
The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before 
him. 
SILENCE 
SANCTUS 
Reapinc: (By leader with great feeling) 
“God’s World” by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. (This is in Renascence and 
Other Poems by Millay and reprinted 
in many other books, for example, Liv- 
ing Creatively by Kirby Page, p. 109) 
Catt To Sone: (By leader) 
Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye 
righteous; 
And shout for joy all ye that are up- 
right in heart. 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
(to be sung joyously) 
OFFERING 
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Soro: (Sung while offering is taken), 
“Life Has Loveliness to Sell.” 
Worsuip THOUGHTS: 


Have you ever had a moment when you 
locked at something beautiful and a great feel- 
ing of thankfulness welled up in your heart, 
a feeling that the world is good? Would you 
not call such moments true worship ? 

A little group of congenial friends had been 
cooking their supper at a campfire. One of them, 
lured by pink in the sky overhead, strolled up 
to the top of a nearby hill. ‘‘O come!”’ she called 
back to her friends, ‘‘There’s a beautiful sunset!” 
The rest followed her up the hill and there 
spread before them was one of those magnificent 
sunsets when the sky, yea the whole world is 
a glory! The group sat down or stood, drinking 
in the beauty. It was a moment of true worship. 
Someone began to say the psalm, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God.’ The rest joined in. 
They followed this by singing ‘Day is Dying 
in the West.” It was an experience of beauty and 
God that prebably no member of that little group 
will ever forget. (The leader may add other of 
his own experiences here if there is time.) 


Tak: (By pupils) “Moments of Beauty 
and Worship” 

Hymn: “Seek Not Afar for Beauty” 

PRAYER OF REJOICING IN BEAUTY: (Led 
by leader) 

Rejoice over things of beauty! 

Rejoice in that beautiful thing that sometimes 
comes after rains—the rainbow! 

Have you ever seen the Northern Lights? Re- 
joice for their beauty! 

Rejoice for summer nights and their soft cool 
air and the lights on the tree leaves—and fire- 
flies. 

Rejoice for color, color in the sky and trees 
and flowers. They might have been only gray 
instead. 

Rejoice for autumn colors! Rejoice that leaves 
have color as they die in the autumn. 

Rejoice and be glad for God has made the 
world beautiful. 

Hymn: “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart,” 
first three stanzas 

BENEDICTION: Go in peace and in the 
joy of the Lord. 


October 30 
THEME: Worshipping Together 
PrELuDE: “We Gather Together to Ask 
the Lord’s Blessing.” 
CanpbLe-LIGHTING (during soft music) 
Cai To WorsHIP: (By leader) 
For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, 
There I am in the midst of them. 
SILENCE 


Wo* nono YSUINCHINE LINE” 
Just 
‘ jing PA arn Big Profits 


< Our 1938 De Luxe Line is 
a winner. The variety and appeal of 

ly our 14 different $1.00, 75c, and 50c assortments 
.\|//, mean quick sales and increased profits for you. 


~ se America’s Original Line of Scripture-Text Folders 
“\\\> The “Sunshine Line” has always been the leader 
1} | in Scripture-text Greetings for Christmas and 
| Everyday. Christ-honoring cards grow in favor. 
Early repeat orders indicate this will be a 

| banner year for “Sunshine Line” representatives. 


| Most Complete Religious Line 
| Our proposition also includes such popular items 
| | as “Bible Lovers” Stationery, Scripture Calen- 
| dars, Seals, and Tags. Highest commissions and 
| Christmas bonus. We pay postage. Samples await 
your request. Early start most important. 
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Gust like the 7, R C's 


and just as essential to a child’s education as 
are those first steps of his progress and as 
fundamental and as necessary,—the Presby- 
terian Story Papers. They grow as he grows, 
taking his first steps with him, guiding his 
reading and his thinking with an ever wider 
vision. 


STORIES contain tales of Bible lands and 
customs as well as stories of modern children 
in modern situations. Their large, clear type, 
fine quality paper, and colored illustrations 
are chosen for tots just learning to read. 
School subscriptions* 8 cents a quarter each. 


THE PIONEER and QUEENS’ GARDENS 
are for Junior and Intermediate boys and 
girls, with stories that are interesting, alive, 
and well-illustrated. School subscriptions* 
13 cents a quarter each. 


FORWARD is the magazine for Seniors and 
Young People. Intelligently and sympatheti- 
cally edited, this publication cannot be over- 
estimated in its work of helping Youth to 
keep the Christian view. School subscrip- 
tions* 20 cents a quarter each. 


In gradual steps the story papers carry young 
minds farther and farther upon the way of 
faith and life, the A, B, C’s that carry the 


Church into the home. 


* School subscriptions: two or more to one address. 
For further information write to 925-M Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


SANCTUS 
INVOCATION: 
O God, who art not far away, nor up 
above, 
But in your world wherever there is 
love, 
Take from our hearts all unkind 
thoughts we pray, 
Speak to us as we worship here today. 
Hymn: “We Gather Together to Ask 
the Lord’s Blessing.” 
OFFERING 
Worsuip THoucuts: (By leader) 


We have been thinking this month about what 
true worship is. Do people worship most truly 
when they are alone or when they are with 
others? We read in the gospels how Jesus, when 
he faced some important problem, would go 
outdoors by himself on a mountain. We might 
well go off alone to pray more than we do. 
When our feelings are hurt or we are worried 
or blue or cross, it would be well to go off alone, 
out-of -doors if possible, to get ourselves stright- 
ened out. No one can live the best kind of life 
without plenty of time alone to think. 

But true worship can be also in a group with 
other people. That’s how churches got started— 
people liked to come together to worship and that 
is why we worship together here in our de- 
partment. Sometimes when people come to- 
gether there is more real worship than other 
times. Sometimes you feel so close together, 
with everybody's mind on the same thing, that 
it is a wonderful experience. After Jesus’ death 
his followers had such an experience when they 
were in Jerusalem keeping the old Jewish holy 
day called the Pentecost. Peter stood up and 
preached to the people in Jerusalem about Jesus. 
There were Jews there from all countries but 
they all understood each other. They spoke the 
same language. Is that not a poetic way of say- 
ing that they understood each other, that they 
felt very close together? The Bible tells the 
story as ———— will read it. 


ScripPTURE READING: Acts: 2:1-4 
Worsuip THOUGHTs: (continued) 


How can we, in our services here together 
get that understanding feeling? Would our 
services be better if we have that feeling? Can 
we be of one mind? We were thinking of this 
at our worship committee meeting and the mem- 
bers have some ideas to share with you. 


STATEMENT: (By pupils) “How We Can 
Have True Group Worship” 

Prayer: (By a pupil) For the true spirit 
of worship in your intermediate group. 

INTRUDUCTION TO PRAYER: (By leader) 
Shall we join together in an old prayer 
which groups of church workers have 
prayed together for hundreds of years? 
It is on page — of your hymnbook. 
(Paste typed copies in your book if it 
is not there.) 

UNISON PRAYER: 


Almighty and Most Merciful Father; we 
have erred, and strayed from thy ways like 
lost sheep. We have followed too much the 
devices and desires of our own hearts. We have 
offended against thy holy laws. We have left 
undone those things which we ought to have 
done; and we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done; and there is no 
health in us. But thou, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us, miserable offenders. Spare thou those, 
O God, who confess their faults. Restore thou 
those who are penitent, according to thy 
promises declared unto mankind in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. And grant, O Most Merciful 
Father, for his sake that we may hereafter 
live a godly, righteous, and sober life, to the 
glory of thy holy name. Amen. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
last stanza only 

BeNepIcTION: The Lord bless you and 
keep you. 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLES DEPARTMENTS 


To the Leader 


You and I together for the next six 
months are to have the responsibility and 
the opportunity of leading our young peo- 
ple into the experience of worship. It is 
humbling to realize the wide and deep in- 
fluence of such leadership. 

The central theme for these services 
should be compelling and vitally applicable 
to life. It has occurred to me that we 
might well study our Lord’s Prayer, at- 
tempting to fathom more of its meaning 
and to make it more significant as a prayer 
to live by. Needless to say, many of us 
use this prayer in too perfunctory a 
manner. 

Do not feel compelled to use the ma- 
terial or the order which I may suggest. 
It is to be hoped, rather, that we can 
arouse our group to write their own serv- 
ices which have meaning for themselves. 
Let us never hinder the release of creative 
ideas, for what may seem of little value to 
us may prove to be of great value to those 
who are beginning to grow in spiritual 
sensitivity. 

Being sincere ourselves is the first 
requisite; then we shall unconsciously 
arouse and foster that quality within the 
group. Without this nothing is worth 
while. 

Dividing the prayer into six logical 
phrases will form the general themes for 
each month and these in turn lend them- 
selves to sub-themes for each Sunday. An 
Interpreter at the beginning of each serv- 
ice will set the tone by a few remarks; 
then follows the development of the 
theme. Quiet, reverence and order should 
characterize every service, for we have 
built it acceptable to God whom we wor- 
ship and for whom our best is not worthy. 
BrBLioGRAPHY: 

Prayer and Worship. Douglas V. 
Se Association Press, New York City. 
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The Prayer that Helps Us Live. Ernest 
Fremont Tittle. The Methodist Book 
Concern, Chicago, Illinois. $.25 

Living Religion. Hornell Hart. The 
Abingdon Press, Chicago, Illinois. $1.50 

The World’s Great Religious Poetry. 
Caroline Miles Hill. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $3.50 

Prayers of the Social Awakening. Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch. Pilgrim Press, Bos- 


ton. $.60 


Tueme ror THE MontuH: “Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name.” 


October 2 


THEME: The Lord’s Prayer 
ViotIn AND Piano: “Adoration,” by 

Borowski 
INTERPRETER: 

A young worker who was hostile to 
Christianity was questioned by another 
fellow, a Christian, who was eager to find 
_why he held such an attitude. “Is it be- 


* Director of Drama, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


| September, 1938 


By Nancy Longenecker* 


cause Christians work for peace and jus- 
tice in the world?” “No,” came the reply. 
“Is it because Christians preach neighbor- 
ly love in the world?” “No,” came the 
answer, then a pause. “I guess why I re- 
sent Christians is not that they are Chris- 
tians but that they are not Christian 
enough.” 

At the beginning of our year together 
we may learn to know Christ better 


.through the prayer which he gave his 


disciples when they asked him to teach 
them to pray. This prayer which we live 
by will be used as our text, as it were, for 
six months and as we study and pray to- 
gether may we become more Christian by 
translating this prayer into action in our 
every day lives. In Matthew 6:6-13 we 
have the first account in the Gospels of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Hymw: “Be Strong! We Are Not Here 

to Play.” Tune—Fortitude 

A Voice: 

“In the morning, a great while before 
day, he arose up and went out, and de- 
parted into a desert place, and there 
prayed.” [Mark 1:35 | 

Jesus, whose great passion for the 
Kingdom of God where every man is 
eager to know the will of God, and where 
every spirit in the new social order is of 
love and good will, spent long hours in 
prayer alone. 

“He himself sendeth the multitude 
away. And after he had taken leave of 
them, he departed into the mountains to 
pray.” [Mark 6:45-46] 

ANOTHER VOICE: 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour, 
Spent in thy presence will avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What ape grounds refresh as with a show- 

er 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 

We Kagel, how weak! We rise, how full of pow- 

er! 

Why, therefore, 

wrong, 

Or others—that we are not always strong— 
That we are sometimes overborne with care— 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled—when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with 

thee? 


should we do ourselves this 


—Ruicwarp C, Trencu’ 


First VOIcE: 

“Great multitudes came together to 
hear, and to be healed of their infirmities. 
But he withdrew himself in the deserts, 
and prayed.” [Luke 5:15-16] 

Jesus needed prayer in order to face the 
everyday tasks which filled his life so com- 
pletely. Often we are forgetful of this 
power except in cases of great crises, or 
when our desires are unfulfilled. When 
important choices were to be made, Jesus 
spent more time alone in prayer. 

“He went out into the mountains to 
pray; and he continued all night in prayer 
to God. And when it was day, he called 
his disciples: and he chose from them 


1 The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Caroline 
Miles Hill. Macmillan Co., page 416. 


twelve, whom also he named apostles.” 


| Luke 6:12-13] 


SECOND VOICE: 
PRAYER 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

—AtrreD TENNYSON. 


From Idylls of the King. 


Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me that I May 
Speak” 
A Litany: 
Tue Lorp’s Prayer 


Leader: As he was praying in a-certain place, 

- when he ceased, one of his disciples said 

unto him, Lord, teach us to pray. And he 
taught them saying; Our Father— 

Response: One Father, and therefore one fam- 
ily; thy family, a great brotherhood. 

Leader: Hallowed be thy name— 

Response: That by my life with my towns- 
people, in my community, my holiness—and 
theirs—may show thy holiness in its beauty. 

Leader: Thy kingdom come— 

Response: That perfect society, where every 
individual soul has its opportunity for its 
own full, creative and therefore joyous life. 

Leader: Thy will be done on earth— 

Response: On earth among men, here in this 
world, in human relations. 

Leader: As it is in heaven— 

Response: I will carry on my vocation, my 
business, my home, by thy standard and prin- 
ciples. 

Leader: Our daily bread— 

Response: Not my—the daily bread of the 
brotherhood of the whole community so that 
no one lacks and no one has too much. 

Leader: Forgive us as we forgive— 

Response: I pray now for my enemy, that, 
through my forgiveness of him, I may get 
God’s forgiveness. I pray for my state and 
my nation, that this will to forgive may be 
in every person as it is in thee. 

Leader: Lead us not into temptation— 

Response: That temptation to refuse forgive- 
ness and to plan reprisal, to refuse the com- 
plete self-giving that will help to create the 
kingdom. 

—Cuartes M. Laturor* 


Hymn: “We Would Be Building.” Tune 
—Finlandia 

BEeNEpDICTION: “Let the words of my 
mouth and the meditations of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
Strength and my Redeemer.” 


October 9 

Tueme: “Our Father” 

Prano: “If with All your Heart Ye 
Truly Seek Me.” From the Elijah by 
Mendelssohn 

INTERPRETER: 

The prophets and men of keen spiritual 
insight interpreted God as having an 
evolving succession of moral attributes. 
God was a ruler, a judge, one who was 
merciful and kind, and one who loved. 
But when Jesus interpreted God to his 
followers he said God was like a Father. 
This interpretation included the best of 
all that had gone before and the highest 


2From ‘Social Implications of Our Lord’s 
Prayer.” Printed in Spirit of Missions, July, 1927. 
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that one could comprehend. The ideal fa- 
ther was the symbol which Jesus could use 
that most nearly meant what he knew 
God to be. For us to believe that God is 
a personal God suggests an entirely dif- 
ferent philosophy from that which comes 
from a belief in a mechanistic world. This 
is the first great principle of Christianity, 
to establish the belief that God is our 
Father, as our Lord’s Prayer begins. 

Hymn: “Lord of All Being Throned 

Afar.” Tune—Louvan 
SCRIPTURE: 

“As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul for thee, O 
God.” 

“Tf with all your heart ye truly seek 
me, ye shall surely find me, thus saith the 
Lord.” 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy; but I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you; that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” 

“Therefore I say unto you, take no 
thought for your life what ye shall eat 
or what ye shall drink: nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body more than’ 
raiment? Behold the fowls of the air; for 
they sow not neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Fa- 
ther feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they?” 

Hymn: “Father, Almighty, Bless Us with 

Thy Blessing.” Tune—Integer Vitae 
SCRIPTURE: 

Let us change the name of the story we 
are to hear from “The Prodigal Son” to 
“The Loving Father’ and remember that 
Jesus wished to teach that God is like a 


father. (Read Luke 15:11-32) 

Soro: “The Lord’s Prayer,” by Carl 
Preyer 

Reapincs:* (As a symposium) 
First: “When we ascribe personality to God we 


are not trying to make out that God is just such 
a limited sort of Being as we ourselves are; that 
he is, so to speak, just one of us. We are trying 
to make out that God whatever he may be, is cer- 
tainly nothing less than we ourselves are.” 


Second; “We are not trying to say that the mind 
of God is as the mind of man. We are trying to 
say that this universal frame is not without a 
mind. We are not trying to say that the conscious- 
ness of God is as the consciousness of a human 
being. We are trying to say that the universe is 
not a blind, unconscious force.” 


Third: ‘We are not trying to say that the love 
of God is as the love of a man, for a human love 
is a mixed affair. But we are trying to say that a 
universe which has produced an Isaiah, a Saint 
Paul, a Saint Francis of Assisi, a Philips Brooks 
and an Abraham Lincoln, is not itself devoid of 
moral interest and moral beauty.” 


Fourth: “When we ascribe personality to God, 
we are not trying to suggest that God is nothing 
more than we ourselves are. We are trying to 
suggest that he is nothing less. If we with our 
limited intelligence can penetrate as far as we do 
into the secrets of life, how much more, not how 
much less, God. If we with our limited capacities 
can produce works of enduring worth and beauty 


* Excerpts from The Prayer that Helps Us Live, 
by Ernest Fremont Tittle. Christian Comradeship 
Series, Pages 9, 10. Copyright, 1931. Used by 
permission of the Methodist Book Concern, 
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—music and literature and art—how much more, 
not how much less, God.” 


Fifth: ‘The primary fact of Fatherhood is, of 
course, creatorship. When we think of God as 
Father, we acknowledge him to be the ultimate 
source ‘of our being. And we acknowledge too that 
sense of dependence upon a higher power which is 
held to be the very essence of religion.” 


Hymn: “Father of Lights, in Whom 
There Is No Shadow.” Tune—A ncient 
of Days 

BenepicTion: “May the love of God 
which passeth all understanding keep 
your minds and hearts in the knowledge 
and peace of God, now and always. 
Amen.” 


October 16 


Tueme: “Our Father” 
Piano: “Prelude,” Opus 28 No. 20, by 

Chopin 
INTERPRETER: 

Sometimes one word changes the mean- 
ing of an entire composition. This is the 
case in the use of the word our instead of 
the word my in our Lord’s Prayer. If we 
say “my” Father, then we have limited 
God to ourself alone: But when we say 
“our” Father as Jesus taught us, then 
all mankind is included. This is difficult 
for many of us to believe but this is the 
threshold over which all of us must step 
before we can pray the prayer which fol- 
lows. Do we really say “our” in our 
hearts as we pray or do we make mental 
reservations and claim God as the Father 
of a chosen group? 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 

West.” 

Quirt THOUGHTS: 

Christ was never superior in his atti- 
tude toward people. Can I afford to be? 

I love to have people think highly of 
me. Are not all people as sensitive as I? 

“One thing that impels us as Christians 
is a basic belief in man. The Christian en- 
terprise believes in people, apart from 
race, birth, and color. It says there are no 
permanently inferior peoples. There are 
underdeveloped races, but there are un- 
told possibilities in every human per- 
sonality.”* 

Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to thy 

Heart thy Brother.” Tune—W indsor 
PRAYER: 

A Diatocur® 


Religious One: “Our Father, who art—" 


Questioner: ‘‘Wait a minute, please.” 

Religious One: “Our Father, who art in heav- 
en—” 

Questioner: “Do you include the colored family 


Pie 


in the hovel in that ‘our Father ? 
Religious One: “Hallowed be thy name—” 


Questioner: “And Tony, the fruiterer ?” 

Religious One: “Thy Kingdom come, thy will 
be done—” 

Questioner: ‘‘And old Isaac, carrying his 
pack ?”” 

Religious One: “Give us this day our daily 
bread—” 

Questioner; “And Wa Sing in the laundry?” 

Religious One: “And forgive us our debts—” 

Questioner: “Yours, as well as the man in 
prison?” 

Religious One: “As we forgive our debtors—” 

Questioner: ‘All of them?” 

Religious One: “You heathen, you have spoiled 
my prayer.” 


(Reread and answer “yes” to the ques- 


‘From Christ of the Indian Road by E. Stanley 
Jones. Copyright 1925. By permission of The 
Abingdon Press. 

® Source unknown. 


tions, having all unite, and complete the 

prayer.) 

ScripTURE: The divinity of Christ was 
shown through his perfect love for all 


mankind. 
1. The worth of a child. Mark 10; 


13-16 

2. The humanity of a leper. Matthew 
8:1-4 

3. Bringing back the outcast. Luke 15: 
tod 

4. Jesus’ estimate of men. Matthew 
11 :28-30 

5. A pilgrim. John 8:12; Revelation 3: 
20 


PRAYER IN UNISON: 


Master and Lord, teach us to love our fellow 
men 

With a love that shall be thy love breaking 
into the world through us. 

Illumine our souls with a knowledge of thy 
divine beauty and truth, 

That shall fill us with joy and peace. 

Make us messengers of thy grace, ambassadors 
of God among men. 

Make us doorways through which thou thyself 
mayest enter freely into thy world. Amen. 


CHORAL BENEDICTION : 


Savior, hear us, we pray: 
Keep us safe through this day: 
Keep our lives free from sin 
And our hearts pure within. 
Refrain— 
Jesus, Lord, hear our prayer: 
May we rest in thy care, 
Jesus, Lord, hear our prayer: 
May we rest in thy care. Amen. 


Be our Guardian and Guide; 
May we walk by thy side 
Till the evening shades fall 
Over us—over all. 
Tune—Brahms’ Lullaby 


October 23 


THEME: “Our Father” 
Music: Tune, Moracombe, by Atkinson 
INTERPRETER: 

In these days of wars and racial ha- 
tred, it is more than ever necessary for 
Christians to learn to say “our Father.” 
It has never been an easy way to follow 
Christ but it is an adventurous way. One’s 
vision is never limited by color, race, creed 
or nation if he walks in the light which 
Christ bears. That light is so strong we 
can recognize all mankind as brothers who 
have the same desires, the same inner con- 
flicts and the same loves as our own, Let 
us become greater personalities because 
we are Christians. 


Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past.” Tune—St. Anne 
Poetry: 


Wuart Enpures? 

Nothing endures but personal qualities. 

What do you think endures? 

Do you think a city endures? 

Or a teeming manufacturing state? Or a pre- 
pared constitution? Or the best built steam- 
ships ? 

Or bites of granite and iron? Or any chef- 
d’oevres of engineering, forts, armaments? 

Away! these are not to be cherished for them- 
selves, 

They fill their hour, the dancers dance, the 
musicians play for them, 

The show passes, all does well enough, of 
course. 

All does very well, until some flash of defiance. 

A great city is that which has the greatest men 
and women, 

If it be but a few ragged huts, 
it is still the greatest city in the whole world 

—Watt Wurman 
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A Litany: 
Wuere Is My Country? 


Cuorar Sprecu Cuoir: Who has decreed that 
“my country”’ shall include only the geo- 
graphical area bounded by the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, Canada and Mexico? Who 
has decreed that “‘my country’ shall em- 
brace only those men, institutions and 
events which lie between the year 1492 
and the present? 

Response (Axx): God help me to define my 
country. 

Cuoir: Where Isaiah lifted up his voice for 
human justice, there is my country. 

Where Plato announced the reality of the 
spiritual, there is my country. 

Where St. Francis lived the compassionate 
life, there is my country. 

Where Darwin discovered the method of the 
Creator, there is my country. 

Resronse: God help me to broaden my al- 
legiance, not limiting it by little lines, or 
by accidents of time and space. 

Cuoir: Where Luther struck for the liberty of 
the soul, there is my country. 

Where Gandhi fights a swordless fight for 
freedom, there is my country. 

Where Schweitzer heals the bodies of the 
black man, there is my country. 

Where Kagawa champions the underprivi- 
leged, there is my country. 

Resronse: God help me to own my country 
wherever men and women lift the flag of 
justice, or of beauty, or of freedom, or of 
truth, or of peace, or of fellowship. 

Cxorr: Wherever men are enslaved in body for 
the sake of gain, or in mind for the sake 
of power; 

Wherever the dark gods of superstition and 
prejudice are served; 

Wherever eyes are turned only toward the 
past fearing to face the future; 

There lies my enemy country. 

Response: God help me to protect my country 
from all such enemies. 

Ax.: Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where words come out from the depth of 
truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
toward perfection; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven’of freedom, my Father, let 
my country awake, 
—Adapted by author from Herman Reis- 

sig and Tagore. 


Hymn: “Send Down Thy Truth, O 
God.” Tune—Garden City 
BeNeDICTION UNISON: 
God be in my head, 
And in my understanding: 
God be in mine eyes 
And in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, 
And in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, 
And in my thinking; 
God be at mine end, 
And at my departing. 
—From Sarum Primer-1588 


October 30 


THEME: “Hallowed Be Thy Name” 
Piano: Confidence, by Mendelssohn 
INTERPRETER: : 

We have come to the closing part of 
the statement which we have used as our 
general theme for the month: “Hallowed 
be thy name.” To hallow means to set 
apart as sacred or to consecrate. How, 
then, may the name of our Father be made 
hallowed? It has been said that “we may 
be the only Bible some one may read,” 
so we as Christians are the only ones who 
represent our Father. The prophets and 
the psalmists and the historians of the 
Bible have revealed to us the character of 


‘our Father as they saw and knew him. 


Since the Christian era there have been 


September, 1938 


Institutes of the 
Christian Religion 


Seventh American Edition, mark- 
ing the 400th anniversary of the 
first publication of this great work 


John Calvin. In two volumes, 


$7.00 a set. 

The Westminster Press, having 
published Calvin’s book continu- 
ously for almost a century, is 
proud to announce this new edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, reset 
from new type, and handsomely 
bound, Says Stefan Zweig, ‘‘The 
Institutes is one of the ten or 
twenty books in the world... 
that have determined the course 
of history and changed the face 
of Europe.” 


Frank D. Getty. 30 cents 


Ma ee ee a 


great men in every age who have made 
life richer and more understandable by 
revealing God to us. Man is measured 
by the things he holds sacred so the very 
name of God should be held sacred not 
only by our attitudes but by our actions. 
As we may bring honor to our earthly 
parents so we may as children of our 
heavenly Father hallow his name. 
Hymn: “All Glory, Laud and Honor.” 
Tune—St. Theodulph 
RESPONSIVE READING: 


Left Aisle: God is a spirit; and they that wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit and in truth. 

Right Aisle: The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but thou canst not tell where it cometh or 
whither it goeth. So is everyone that is born 
of the spirit. 


Building a Young People’s Society Program 


For use in the First Series Courses of the New Standard Leader- 
ship Curriculum, in Young People’s Summer Conferences, 
winter institutes, and training schools in local churches. No 
other textbook covering the same range of society organization, 
program and method is available. 


Experiences in 
Witnessing For Christ 


George Irving. 25 cents. 


This booklet has come out of 
twenty years’ unique experience 
which the author has had in help- 
ing people from a wide variety of 
groups be more faithful witnesses 
for Christ to individuals. An in- 
valuable treatment for those who 
are concerned to have themselves 
and others become more valuable 
in this work, 


TAN PHAHRD UZ> ~“UCHO 707 


The Westminster 055 


See page 40 for addresses. 


Left Aisle: O sing unto the Lord a new song; 
sing unto the Lord all the earth. 

Right Aisle: Sing unto the Lord, bless his 
name; show forth his salvation from day to 


day. 
Left “fisle : Honor and majesty are before him; 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 
Right Aisle: Give unto the Lord the glory due 
his name; bring an offering and come into 
his courts. 

All: O worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness: fear before him, all the earth. 


Guoria Patri 

Poem: “I Know a Name” 

PRAYER 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King.” Tune—Lasst Uns Erfreuen 


® Found as selection 467 on page 324, The New 
Hymnal for American Youth, Appleton-Century. 
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A New Series of Group Graded Lessons for 
The Third and Fourth Grades 


Children Approximately Eight and Nine Years of Age 


THE BIBLE BOOK FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


Makes use of supervised class study and simple notebook 
work with children who are just beginning to read and write 
with facility, are able to do simple research, and who like 
map work, original writing and drawing. Especially adapted 
to schools where activity is limited to “table work.” 


A TWO-YEAR COURSE ISSUED IN EIGHT PARTS 
Each part carries narrative information, story material, 
and suggestions for work. Tentative titles of the four 
books in the first year’s course are as follows: 


When Jesus was a Boy—Ready October 1938 
Settings and incidents which gave the foundation for 
Jesus’ later teachings, 


Jesus the Teacher—Ready January 1939 
A picture of the man Jesus, his way of living, his close- 
ness to God, and his attitude toward and treatment of 
persons. 


How Jesus Traveled—Ready April 1939 


The thrilling story of how Jesus’ work was carried on 
in Apostolic days and is still being carried on. 


Finding Out About the Bible—Ready July 1939 


Interesting materials in the Bible and how it came to us. 
20 cents a part. 


Teacher’s Notes on the Bible Books for Girls and Boys 
will be carried in a special section of the Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher. Essential for the most successful teach- 
ing of these lessons. 


Send for a Sample Copy 


°A Cyclopedia 
of skilfully selected Worship Materials 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS 
AND STORIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

$2 


BY ALICE A. BAYS 


@The 36 worship services in this book are so planned that all present 
may have a part in them, 

@The 42 vivid stories—chosen from the best in literature—are models in 
condensation and literary craftsmanship. 

@The many appropriate calls to worship, hymns, poeme, responsive read- 
ings, and prayers—with the—stories—will vitalize the experience of 
worship for any young people’s ‘group. 

For Young People, Seniors, Intermediates 


Cokesbury Good Books 


IN THE LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 


Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author 

[20a “THE LIFE‘OF CHRIST. Umpbrep Lee’.......-...02-0.s eee 
(92a THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE: J. B. Crawford 3) .0.... oe sce eneenes 
l4la WHAT IS TEACHING? Frances Cole McLester ....... 2.0. c000000 
siga  WORSHIES A MOR. ci. wisn tba gated eee Peak oo: : 
élla WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. A. W. Martin 


Approved Textbooks—Second Series 


112b THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Wade 

Crawtord Barclay \ ai scccs ces wat ons Wane sete: ot tales eae teen $1.25 
1206 THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. Costen J. Harrell ..... 60 cents 
123b THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Costen J. Harrell 
1245 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb ........0-+++4+: 60 cents 
1406 ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Frances Cole McLester ..60 cents 
14lb OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN. Frances Cole McLester ..50 cents 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


19 S. LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


e COKESBURY PRESS 


ED She Uwlon BEANRTMENT OF HE CHURCH SEBEL tina 
50 . Una R. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS SaMtthe Saini sca volales nial yraiels slnsalaie svsials sce: slelels: elaltee late $1.00 


And At Your @ 


Nashville Bookstore! 


The Church Plans for Its 
Children 


(Continued from page 22) 


room.) Those blue hangings in front 
just match the draperies. And look at 
that altar. With the Chinese cloth on it 
and those candlesticks, you never would 
think it was a music cabinet. 

WarrEN: Say, that is nice! They tell 
me it didn’t cost as much as Cross 
thought it would, either. The men’s 
classes seem to have had a swell time 
working on it. 

Mrs. Warren: Alice and Richard 
both love it, partly because they helped 
work on it, too, I imagine. Alice wrote 
the loveliest little verse about the way 
she feels when she comes here for wor- 
ship. Ill show it to you when we get 
home. And Richard went out this morn- 
ing and cut all the chrysanthemums in 
the garden to bring. They do look pretty 
in that brass bowl. 

Warren: When does he ever get in 
here? I thought all the third year pri- 
maries were made into a separate de- 
partmental group and meet by themselves 
all the time—except for the church sery- 
ice, of course. (During this speech Miss 
TEMPLETON enters and hears him. They 
turn toward her to include her in the 
conversation.) Don’t they, Miss Temple- 
ton? 

Miss TEMPLETON: Yes, but they come 
in here, too, for a short service. There’s 
plenty of time for all the groups to 
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use the room since they have the longer 
session. 

Warren: Whatever happened to Miss 
Addison? Richard hasn’t said anything 
about her since I got back. 

Mrs. WarrEN: Oh, didn’t I tell you? 
She’s not teaching them any more, ex- 
cept as an assistant or something, isn’t 
it, Miss Templeton? 

Miss TEMPLETON: Yes, when we de- 
cided the third graders ought to be a 
separate group since there are so many 
of them and they aren’t quite primaries 
or quite juniors, she said she ‘couldn’t 
take the responsibility for the whole 
group. She still substitutes sometimes 
and conducts the drills we need now 
and then. She’s good at it, too. She’s 
a real help. It worked out much more 
happily than I thought it would. 

Mrs. Warren: This Mrs. Andrews 
who took the group is doing good work, 
isn’t she? 

Miss TEempietTon: She’s a whiz. She 
taught in a progressive private school 
before she married and I think she en- 
joys keeping up her work this way. 

Warren: I glanced in the sacred 
Guild room this morning and found it 
full of girls. How did that happen? 

Mrs. Warren: Isn’t it wonderful? I 
didn’t go to the Guild meeting that week 
so I don’t know all the details, but from 
rerorts they must have had something 
like a revival meeting or conversion ex- 
perience. 

Miss TEMPLETON: I understand one 
of the mothers was leading devotions and 


talking about the Christian virtue of 
preferring one another and said some- 
thing about how nice it was for the Joy 
Club girls to give up their classroom 
for the juniors. 

Miss WarrEN: Yes, and Mrs. Wash- 
burn jumped up and said she didn’t think 
they ought to let the girls do all the 
preferring one another in the church and 
couldn't the women do something. So, 
of course, somebody else said why not 
let the girls use the Guild room on 
Sunday. 

Miss TEMPLETON: It went through 
beautifully and they wrote a formal in- 
vitation to the Joy Club and had a re- 
ception for them the first Sunday and 
the girls are so pleased they take beauti- 
ful care of the room. 

Mrs. WarrEN: The Guild women are 
pleased as Punch, too. 

Warren: So that’s how it was. Well, 
more power to them, I say. 

Mrs. Warren: Somehow, all the 
leaders here seem to have more power 


these days. (They exit on the last 
speech.) 
(Enter Dr. Marpen and Mr. 
KNIGHT) 


Marpen: I wanted to tell you, Knight, 
that Mr. Pascal, the city superintendent 
of schools, was in talking to me the 
other day about the possibility of start- 
ing weekday religious education through- 
out the city. It seems the county council 
of religious education has been after him 
and he finds that it is perfectly legal 
to release the children for a time, say 
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one hour a week, so they can have a 
class in religious education. That’s in 
case the parents agree, of course. It 
will have to be interdenominational to 
be practical. He thinks we'd better use 
the churches near the schools rather 
than try to have classes in the school 
building. So they want to use this church. 
And we'd have to help pay for the 
teachers, too, as they'd need a regular 
faculty to go from one part of the city 
to another. What do you think of the 
idea? 

KNIGHT: Um—um—well, we'll have 
to call the committee on religious edu- 
cation and the official board together to 
discuss it. Of course, it means more ex- 
pense. But it also means bringing a lot of 
boys and girls into the church who 
might never have any other religious 
training. And lately, I’ve begun to see 
what a real religious education program 
can mean to a church. Personally, I’m 
in favor of it, but what will the official 
board say? 

Marpen: I’ve been thinking about 
having a religious education week here 
in the church to get our members who 
don’t come to Sunday school acquainted 
with what we are doing. Maybe if we 
could get them to realize what we are 
trying to do they would finance it. Do 
gk have any suggestions of what to 
do! 

Knicut: Look! I was just reading 
this article in the. International Journal 
of Religious Education. It suggests a 
play. (They exit.) 
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(Enter Sytvia and RoBERT) 

SyLv1A: Come on, slow poke. I do be- 
lieve you spend more time down there 
in that hobby room than you do in your 
office. Life is real and life is earnest— 
or hadn’t you heard? 

Ropert: Listen, woman, that there 
junior room as was—hobby room as is 
—is the realest thing in this neighbor- 
hood. Those boys and girls who come 
down there nearly every afternoon have 
to learn about real things like how much 
wood costs and how to use a circular 
bench saw and—why it’s better to make 
a step ladder for your mother than a 
boat for yourself. Or, if you prefer 
another definition of reality, they learn 
how to take turns, and help each other 
and work together happily and the satis- 
faction of making something exactly 
right. So you be careful how you talk 
about our shop! 

SytviA: Excuse me! I take it all back. 
What a speech—no wonder they’ve made 
you junior partner in the law firm if 
you orate to them like that. 

(Enter Janitor, JOHNSON) 

SYLVIA (continuing): But I bet Mr. 
Johnson thinks it’s a lot of work for 
nothing. How are you, Mr. Johnson? 
Are they working you to death with all 
these goings on? 

JOHNSON: Yes’um they sure are work- 
ing me. I have to keep going all the 
time, but Mr. Cross says he’s going 
to get me a helper. But it’s not as bad 
as I thought it would be, though. Like 


the time the junior boys was making 
things to send to a hospital or some place. 
They sure did get things mussed up and 
run off leaving everything lying round. 
I was about getting ready to cuss. 

Sytv1a: Why, Mr. Johnson! 

JoHNSON: Yes’um, and I don’t never 
use bad language as a rule. And then 
if they didn’t come running back, say-~ 
ing, “Surprise. We fooled you!” And 
they got to work and cleaned things up 
as nice as could be. Yes’um, I was say- 
ing to myself just yesterday, “It sure is 
lots of work, but the kids seem to learn 
a lot from it and it’s teaching them to 
love the Lord and do things for the 
church. So, Johnson,’ I says, “I guess 
it’s your way of doing the Lord’s work.” 
Yes,’um, I guess it is. 

(Exits. They watch him silently as he 
exits; then RoBeErt takes Sytvia’s hand 
and swings it.) 

RoseErt: I’ve been meaning to tell you, 
Sylvia. There's some work the Lord 
wants you to do and IJ think you'd better 
get started. 

Sytv1A: And what may that be, Mr. 
Wells? 

Rosert: It’s something about keeping 
house for a handsome young bachelor 
who thinks you’re tops, and helping run 
one of these here Christian homes— 
just to show how it’s done, you know. 
And—oh, Sylvia, will you marry me? 

SytviA: Why, Mr. Wells, this is so 
sudden! (Exit) 
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What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS BBUCA TION 


“ A NEW periodical in an interesting 

field has recently appeared, called 
The Biblical Archaeologist. This little 
periodical is published by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, an organi- 
zation representing a very large number 
of the best schools of theology of all 
denominations. The organization main- 
tains research centers in Jerusalem and 
Bagdad from which expeditions go out. 
It has published a great deal of technical 
material and is now offering in The 
Biblical Archaeologist a rewriting in 
popular form of some of the interesting 
discoveries bearing on Bible times. The 
subscription price is fifty cents a year 
and the periodical is published quarterly. 
Subscriptions should be sent directly to 
the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


“* TWELVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY com- 

munities in the United States and 
Canada spent local funds for recreation 
under leadership in 1937, according to 
the 1938 Year Book of the National 
Recreation Association. This exceeds the 
1936 figures by 158 and is the highest 
number yet reached. 


Personal Notes 


“Rey. Carey Bonner, for thirty years 

General Secretary of the National 
Sunday School Union of Great Britain, 
died on June 16 at the age of seventy- 
nine. The New Chronicle calls him “the 
best-known Sunday school leader in a 
hundred years.” He was Joint Secretary 
of The World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion from 1907-1920, being associated 
with Marion Lawrence and Frank L. 
Brown. 

Mr. Bonner, a Baptist, served as pastor 
of churches for sixteen years before be- 
coming General Secretary of the Union 
in 1900. One of his first pieces of work 
was the organizing of the British dele- 
gation to the World’s Fourth Sunday 
School Convention in Jerusalem. He 
early advocated the use of graded lesson 
materials, against much opposition, and 
through the years he worked to improve 
the British Sunday schools both edu- 
cationally and spiritually. He was a 
musician and composer and published the 
Sunday School Hymnary and Child 
Songs. He retired from the Union in 
1929. 

The many friends of Mr. Bonner in 
this country extend their sympathy and 
appreciation to Mrs. Bonner and to his 
colleagues of the National Sunday School 
Union. 


* Dr. Merve N. ENctisH, for the last 

nine years head of the division of 
religious education in the local church 
of the Board of Education of the Metho- 
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dist Episcopal Church, recently presented 
his resignation and has entered another 
field of service. During his years with 
the Board, Dr. English was widely known 
both within his own denomination and 
in other denominations through his activi- 
ties in the International Council. He 
served as chairman of the Council’s spe- 
cial committee on social ideals in the 
churches and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on field program. For the last 
year he has rendered significant service 
as chairman of the general committee 
responsible for the Columbus Convention 
and the program committee. On August 
first he became executive secretary of a 
committee recently established by the 
Federal Council of Churches and other 
inter-church agencies for the pooling of 
all efforts in this country for securing re- 
lief for the people of China. The head- 
quarters of the committee will be located 
in New York City. 


“ Rev. J. ALLAN Watson, who served 

as Associate Executive Secretary of 
the Convention Committee during the 
last year and thus was intimately related 
to the promotion and plans of the Co- 
lumbus gathering, has accepted the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the Michigan Coun- 
cil of Churches and Christian Education. 
He began his work with the Council on 
August first. 


“* Dr. Harry Tuomas Stock, for some 

years Director of Young People’s 
Work and Student Life for the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, has been 
made General Secretary of the Division 
of Christian Education in succession to 
Dr. Herbert W. Gates. Dr. Stock will 
not dissociate himself from the young 
people’s field. He will continue as chair- 
man of the Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation of Youth of the Council. Miss Lucy 
Eldredge will have enlarged responsibility 
as young people’s secretary for her church. 
It is expected that later another member 
will be added to the staff to carry desig- 
pies responsibility in the young people’s 

eld. 
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Rev. Jesse L. Murrett, for the last 

two years director of the Depart- 
ment of Epworth Leagues and Young 
People’s Work of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is now serving as pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Daytona Beach, Florida. He began his 
work there in July. 


“ Mr. Ross Snyper began work Sep- 

tember 1 as minister of education 
in the Congregational Church of Win- 
netka, Illinois. Previously he had served 
as director of the educational department 
of the Prospect Presbyterian Church, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 


International Council Notes 


“ Fortowince the Columbus Conven- 

tion early in July, members of the 
International Council staff met with 
state and city directors of religious edu- 
cation for a three-day conference at 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 
This is an annual conference of the Em- 
ployed Couricil Officers Association which 
takes in the professional people in these 
three groups. At the same time, the As- 
sociation of Federation Secretaries was 
in session which provided opportunity for 
many joint sessions of the two groups. 


“& A NUMBER of the members of the 


International Council staff shared in 
leadership enterprises during the sum- 
mer season. Mr. Munro was a member 
of the faculty of the training school of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
at Junaluska, North Carolina, and of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church family 
camp at Dunkirk, New York, and also 
attended the Mid-West Adult Educa- 
tion Conference at Lake Geneva. Mr. 
Ketcham served on the faculty of the 
Winnipesaukee Youth Camp. Mr. Blair 
served in the Winnipesaukee Summer 
School of the Connecticut Council. Mr. 
Gould attended the meeting of the na- 
tional gathering of young people of the 
United Church of Canada as well as 
the Adult Leadership School and the 
Youth Camp conducted at Geneva Glen 
by the Colorado Council of Religious 
Education in association with other mid- 
west state councils. These were in addi- 
tion to his regular duties as director of 
the youth camp at Winnipesaukee and 
the youth camp at Lake Geneva. Dr. 
Jones served on the faculty of the Presby- 
terian summer leadership school at 
Wooster, Ohio, and at the school of the 
M. E. Church South at Mt. Sequoyah, 


Arkansas, and visited junior camps. 


* THE many friends of the Council 

will be interested to know that Mr. 
Ivan Gould, Director of Young People’s 
Work, was married on July 19 to Miss 
Helen Joslin, of Rockville Center, Long 
Island, New York. Mr. and Mrs. Gould 
spent a brief period in the Pocono Moun- 
tains in Pennsylvania and then entered 
upon a series of youth camps during the 
latter part of July and most of August. 
In September they will take a longer 
vacation and thereafter reside in Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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Always Goodbye (B. Stanwyck, H. Marshall, 
B. Barnes) (Fox) ‘Gallant Lady” of 1933, with 
details altered, but largely of same human appeal 
and interest. Story is of fine heroine who must 
carry on for self and baby when auto crash 
deprives her of her husband-to-be. Well-acted, 
but Cesar Romero overdoes. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Too mature 
For C: No 


Blockade (H. Fonda, M. Carroll) (United 
Artists) Forceful, stirring anti-war film with 
fine peace message. Gripping, exciting drama of 
espionage in Spanish Civil War interwoven with 
typical but earnestly acted love story. Contrasts 
peaceful, pastoral life before war with tragic 
plight of non-combatants in modern warfare. 
For A: Ontstanding For Y: Good 

For C: Too strong 


[This film has the special commendation of 
the National Peace Conference, which asks that 
church people and other peace lovers support it 
as it undergirds the peace teaching of the 
churches.—Ep1ror. | 


Cowboy from Brooklyn (Dick Powell, Pat 
O’Brien, Priscilla Lane) (Warner) Silly western 
farce about city hero with absurd animal-phobia, 
transformed by hypnotism into record-breaking 
rodeo champion! Great fun if you laugh easily. 
Only real actors can make elementary roles con- 
vincing enough to be funny. 

For A: Mostly stupid 
For Y and C: Probably funny 


Fast Company (Melvyn Douglas, Florence 
Rice) (MGM) Another hilarious mystery farce 
with highly amusing, sophisticated husband-and- 
wife situation, very clever dialog. But doings get 
somewhat involved and melodramatic climax hard- 
ly accords with gaily whimsical treatment of 
whole. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y; Sophisticated For C: No 


Having Wonderful Time (Ginger Rogers, Fair- 
banks, Jr.) (RKO) Noisy, largely overdone pic- 
ture of youth in summer vacation camp. Humorous 
aspects dwarfed by wisecrack dialog, elementary 
comedy and crude sex emphasis. Even inherently 
decent central romance takes on unpleasant aspect 
before ending is achieved. ; 
For A: Hardly For Y: Undesirable For C: No 


V’ll Give a Million (Warner Baxter, Marjorie 
Weaver) (Fox) Lively film with refreshingly 
different plot. Millionaire hero, disillusioned by 
parasitical companions, turns tramp and finds hap- 
piness with circus-performer heroine. His disguise 
leads to hilarious mix-ups finally straightened out 
in weak, burlesque climax. 

For A: Fair For Y: Amusing 
For C: Probably amusing 


Josette (Simone Simon, Ameche, R. Young) 
(Fox) Frothy, gay romantic comedy of mistaken 
identity, two brothers taking heroine for gold- 
digging cafe singer after father’s money. Amusing 
dialog, engaging performances (especially by 
Young), effective songs by Simone, Joan Davis’ 
usual slapstick. Drunken sequence. 

For 4: Amusing For Y: Mature For C: No 


Kidnapped (Warner Baxter, F. Bartholomew) 
(Fox) Stevenson's classic of Scottish rebellion 
under English rule, lamentably altered. Episodic 
tale of high, suspenseful adventure interwoven 
with love story. Less vigorous than book, but 
superb backgrounds and photography, expert 
characterizations in minor roles. 

For A; Good but disappoints 
For Y;: Good For C: Mature 


Little Miss Broadway (Shirley Temple) (Fox) 
Shirley's singing and dancing given full scope in 
light, lavish musical comedy plot that takes her 
from orphanage to theatrical hotel. Rhymed dia- 
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T HE summaries and evaluations appear- 
ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objection- 
able, while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, hence 
these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


log and courtroom turned into vaudeville stage 
provides hilarious climax. 
For A: Light For Y and C: Entertaining 


Lord Jeff (M. Rooney, F. Bartholomew) 
(MGM) Boy psychology at work in heartwarm- 
ing story of superficial little snob, trained to be 
the foil of crooks, transformed under influence of 
English nautical school. Convincing backgrounds, 
splendid acting by youngsters (Rooney best of his 
career), fine character values. 

For A: Very good For Y and C: Excellent 


My Bill(Kay Francis, Dickie Moore) (War- 
ner) Incessant dialog, overdrawn situations 
dwarf story’s human appeal. Plot springs from 
incredibly obnoxious behaviour of widowed moth- 
er's three eldest, and loyalty of precocious young- 
est. Former desert her temporarily, but under- 
standing soon brings reunion. 

For A: Perhaps For Y; Mature For C:; Doubtful 


Pearls of the Crown, The (Lyn Harding, Sacha 
Guitry, and fine cast) (in French, Italian and 
English, with titles) (Lenauer) Remarkable 
kaleidoscope of high spots in three countries’ his- 
tory, from 1500 to present, in relation to seven 
famous pearls. Beautifully done. 

For A: Notable For Y and C: Too mature 


Port of Seven Seas (O'Sullivan, F. Morgan, 
W. Beery) (MGM) Mature, tedious story with 
Marseilles waterfront setting. Heroine’s betrayal 
by lover mainspring of plot. Action static, dialog 
endless with many speech incongruities, but whole 
made interesting by sincerely acted roles and real 
character values. 

For A; Good of kind For Y: Too mature 
For C: No 


Rage of Paris, The (Darrieux, Fairbanks, Jr.) 
(Universal) Light, merry romantic stuff, deftly 
acted. Jobless heroine, financed by head waiter, 
poses as wealthy Parisienne to snare a rich hus- 
band. Hero, aware of her identity, steps in to 
save his pal, falls in love, so she gets him and 
his money instead. 

For A: Good of kind 
For Y: Doubtful theme 


Rascals (Jane Withers, Rochelle Hudson) 
(Fox) Silly concoction with Jane her usual pre- 
cocious self managing a modern gypsy caravan 
of penniless vaudeville performers. Cheap slang 
for dialog, preposterous action made supposedly 
funny by grotesqueries of Borrah Minnevitch. 
Stealing made funny. 

For A, Y and C: Poor 


For C: No 


Shopworn Angel(M. Sullivan, J. Stewart, W. 
Pidgeon) (MGM) Sentimental, mature, roman- 
tic drama made reasonably convincing by re- 
strained treatment, excellent acting. Stewart ap- 
peals as the incredibly innocent doughboy whose 
simple, idealistic devotion to cheap, blase chorus 
girl proves a redeeming influence. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y: Mature For C: No 


Three Blind Mice (Loretta Young, Joel Mc- 
Crea, David Niven) (Fox) Gay, superficial com- 
edy about heroine who goes campaigning for rich 
husband. Handsomely set, well enough acted, 
but cheap in much of action and situation. To- 
tally without character interest or value. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Undesirable For C: No 


Toy Wife (Rainer, Douglas, Young, Barbara 
O’Neil) (MGM) Elegant portrayal of customs 
and social ideals of early 19th century New 
Orleans. Notably set, costumed and acted, but the 
slow tragedy that the over-temperamental heroine 
brings on herself and all concerned is rather grim 
entertainment. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y and C: Too mature 


A Trip to Paris(Jed Prouty, Spring Bying- 
ton) (Fox) Worthwhile addition to Jones Fam- 
ily series. Lively, amusing action, realistic char- 
acters in unpretentious little domestic comedy. 
Family has whirl in Paris and gets entangled 
with spy ring through son’s romance. Good fun 
for the family. 

For A: Amusing For Y: Good 
For C: Probably amusing 


White Banners (Fay Bainter, Claude Rains) 
(Warner) Quietly dramatic, very human story 
of humility and self-sacrifice, told more in words 
than action, made credible and appealing chiefly 
by Fay Bainter’s eloquent role. An unwed mother, 
her philosophy of faith and forbearance in ad- 
versity is the theme. 

For A: Very good 


For Y: Good but mature For C: No 


Wives Under Suspicion (W. William, Gail 
Patrick) (Universal) Serious domestic drama of 
merciless district attorney, neglecting wife for 
job, confronted with same circumstances in own 
life as man he is trying to convict on murder 
charge. Directed with restraint, and well acted 
although William’s role is overdrawn. 

For A: Fairly interesting 


For Y: Unsuitable For C: No 


Woman against Woman (H. Marshall, Vv. 
Bruce, M. Astor) (MGM) Good acting, intelli- 
gent dialog, in story of divorce and remarriage. 
Fine husband divorces selfish, hypocritical wife 
whose tactics later threaten second, happy mar- 
riage. Sudden solution not too convincing but 
satisfying. One unnecessary bit of crudity. 

For A: Fair of kind For Y: Mature For C: No 


Women Are Like That (Kay Francis, Pat 
O’Brien) (Warner) Weak, largely incredible 
and dull story portraying first, marital bliss, then 
separation when husband gives up advertising 
job and wife becomes saleswoman for his agency, 
then happiness again when husband makes come- 
back. Excessive talk clogs action. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly For C: No 


Yellow Jack (Montgomery, Stone, Bruce) 
(MGM) Inspiring, moving drama of courage 
and self-sacrifice. Authentic, informative story of 
Major Reed’s fight against yellow fever in Cuba 
after Spanish-American war and the five soldiers 
who volunteered for his experiments. Convincing 
roles. Fine ethical values. 

For A: Notable 
For Y: Worthwhile For C: Beyond them 
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New Frontiers of Religion. By Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 171 p. $2.00. 

This is a well conceived sociological 
study of the church in the changing com- 
munity. It traces the church’s evolution as 
a social institution, the play of social 
forces upon it and its contributions to so- 
cial change. The initial section deals with 
the effect of change on religion and the 
remainder with the effect of religion upon 
change. The conflict of church and state 
is analyzed. The early chapters, though 
valuable for their factual material, are 
surpassed by the discussion of the new 
frontiers of religion which the book ex- 
plores. They are: a God-centered wor- 
ship; less pulpit dogmatism and more free 
exchange of ideas and ideals; more ade- 
quate meeting of the needs created by the 
new leisure through group work and in- 
formal education; the inescapable duty of 
the local church for institutional efficiency 
through self study; and the guarded use 
of psychiatry through intelligent counsel- 
ling and guidance. Professor Swift sum- 
marizes by stating: (1) the churches ex- 
ploring these will find them mutually re- 
inforcing, for around the fact of com- 
munion and worship is established an edu- 
cational program through organized self 
governing groups, seeking enrichment of 
life and social self realization; (2) in their 
mutual efforts better to know God and 
better serve mankind they will try better 
to understand their community’s needs 
and better adapt their church to them; (3) 
and thus the church while primarily a bul- 
wark of the established order, may be- 
come a divinely inspired instrument of 
social change. 

eB. 


Christ and the Fine Arts. By Cynthia 
Pearl Maus. New York, Harper, 1938. 
764 p. $3.95. 

This very comprehensive anthology por- 
trays the life and work of Christ through 
art, hymns, poetry, and stories. Indexes to 
the ninety art reproductions, one hundred 
and seventeen hymn interpretations, two 
hundred and forty poems and _ seventy 
stories make these quickly accessible. 
Church school leaders and others will find 
this valuable not only as a source of ma- 
terials for enriching programs but also for 
personal reading. 

WwW. D. 


Follow the Leadership—and Other Skits. 
By Barbara Abel. New York, The Wom- 
an’s Press, 1938. 132 p. $1.00. 

“A skit is less tiresome than a speech 
and can pack a Powerful Message,” says 
Miss Abel in the Preface on the use of 
dramatics as a tool for interpreting the 
policies and programs of an organization. 
With this article before him, and the fine 
samples to illustrate the principles laid 
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down, any worker with some degree of 
imagination could prepare skits for local 


use. 
L. K. 


Disciples and Religious Education. Edit- 
ed by William Clayton Bower and Roy G. 
Ross. St. Louis, Bethany, 1936. 234 p. 
$1.25. 

Here is a comprehensive history of re- 
ligious education among the Disciples for 
the past twenty-five years which seeks to 
interpret the ideals and purposes that have 
found expression in the movement and to 
suggest the direction for future develop- 


ment. This book is of significance not only’ 


to Disciples but to all, for one glimpses 
through its pages the developments in the 
total field of religious education. The im- 
plication of the Disciples’ emphasis on “‘in- 
digenous religious education” through 
age-group programs, leadership education, 
and field organization may well point the 
way for future developments in the whole 
field. 

a Beaks 


Home Builders of Tomorrow. By War- 
ren D. Bowman. Elgin, Elgin Press, 1938. 
123 p. $1.00. 

A practical discussion for young people 
of the forming of friendship, choosing a 
mate, courtship, engagement, and entering 
upon marriage. The book grew out of the 
writer’s experience in leading groups of 
young people in considering this subject. 
Readable and popular style, well grounded 
in practical scientific approach and Chris- 
tian principles. 

Bete Eo) s is 


Plan for Marriage. By Joseph Kirk Fol- 
som. New York, Harper, 1938. 305 p. 
$3.00. 

This book has grown out of a course 
given at Vassar College which has at- 
tracted wide attention. Seven writers, 
competent to do so, treat the numerous 
fields involved, such as romance and real- 
ism in marriage, technique of harmony, 
medical basis of intelligent sex life, family 
budgets, religion, and so on. Excellent for 
young people and young married couples. 
Scientific and idealistic. 

Poke 


The Church and Its Function in Society. 
By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. Old- 
ham. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1937. 238 p. 
$2.00. 

One of the Oxford Conference books, 
this volume deals with the relation of the 
church to the community and the state. 
Dr. ’t Hooft surveys the meanings of the 
word “church” and gives an illuminating 
answer to the questions “Is there a church 
in the churches and can the churches speak 
and act together?” Dr. Oldham describes 
the various conceptions of the church’s 
place in the world. Then, viewing state 


and nation and tracing the sources of so- 
cial evil, he indicates the necessity of ex- 
pressing Christian faith in the corporate 
life. 


Knowing the Bible. By Raymond C. 
Knox. New York, Macmillan, 1937. 281 
p. $2.50. 

This revised edition seeks to enable the 
student to trace the advance from the 
simple conceptions in the early stories of 
Genesis to the mature convictions of the 
New Testament. It is a scholarly text- 
book for Bible study groups and in the 
hands of an informed and skillful teacher 
will fulfill its purpose. 


Motions Pictures in Education. By Ed- 
ward Dale, Fannie Dunn, Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., and Etta Schneider. New 
York, H. W. Wilson, 1937. 475 p. $2.50. 

This is, in effect, an encyclopedia of in- 
formation on visual education. Part I pro- 
vides information on the administration of 
visual aids, including plans for distribu- 
tion, filing and cataloging; Part II deals 
with teaching techniques in using visual 
materials at the various age and interest 
levels; Part III brings together contribu- 
tions in the field of the selection of visual 
materials; Part IV offers help in the crea- 
tion of pictures by the pupils through such 
plans as the school news reel; Part V re- 
ports the experimental research that has 
been completed and that has been pro- 
jected in instructional films; and Part VI 
presents material showing the need for 
teacher preparation for using visual aids 
effectively and offering practical sugges- 
tions for obtaining this preparation. 


The Girl Reserve Movement of the 
Y.W.C.A. By Catherine S. Vance. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 184 
p. $1.85. 

A research study dealing with the de- 
velopment of the newer educational prin- 
ciples and procedures in the national Girl 
Reserve Movement of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. This develop- 
ment is studied in its relation to current 
educational thought, trends in the life of 
youth, and the aims and emphases of the 
National Board. 


Alcohol: One Man’s Meat. By Edward 
A. Strecker and Francis T. Chambers, 
Jr. New York, Macmillan, 1938. 230 p. 
$2.50. 

This book summarizes the accepted 
scientific conclusions as to the effect of 
alcohol on the individual, describes the 
process of intoxication, and analyzes the 
results in personality; and then deals at 
length with methods for treating alco- 
holism. These methods are primarily 
mental, rather than physiological, and 
deal with a re-orientation of the entire 
life of the patient. 
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Our Children in a Changing World. By 
Erwin Wexberg, M.D., with Henry E. 
Fritsch, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 232 p. $2.00. 

Presents general problems of person- 
ality development with special emphasis 
on environmental factors and patterns of 
family relationship. Special problems 
characterizing “types” of children are 
dealt with so as to indicate real causes 
and lay the basis for corrective treatment. 
The basic solution is found to lie in cor- 
recting parental difficulties, since problem 
children reflect problem parents. 


Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, 1937. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. 699 p. $3.00. 

Proceedings of the last National Con- 
ference of Social Work, its general and 
sectional meetings, reports of committees, 
and business transactions. A compendium 
of information on principles and pro- 
cedures in volunteer and professional 
social work. 


Progressive Education Booklet, Series 2. 
Numbers 6 through 10. Columbus, Ameri- 
can Education Press, Inc., 1938. 30 to 45 
p. each. 25 cents, set of five $1.00. 

These pamphlets contain the steno- 
typed records of the addresses made at 
the National Conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. There is a 
primary emphasis on education and social 
change—economic and political problems 
—but attention is also given to problems 
of mental health, art, literature, and 
science. 


The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, 
A Critical Study. By B. T. D. Smith. 
Cambridge University Press, 1938. 250 p. 
$3.75. 

It is often said that the parables reveal 
to us most clearly Jesus of Nazareth. 
This book is a scholarly study of the 
parable as a medium of expression by 
Jesus. There is first an historical survey 
of this form of literature. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on “the-gospel of the 
parables,” after which each parable is 
treated textually, critically, and with in- 
terpretation and comment. 


The Use of the Bible with Children. By 
Ethel L. Smither. New York, Methodist 
Book Concern, 1937. 135 p- 75 cents. 

A compact and comprehensive standard 
text in the field of study described by the 
title. The first four chapters deal with 
basic teaching problems in using the Bible, 
and the six remaining chapters discuss 
the use of the Bible with children from the 
nursery department through the sixth 
grade. 


Are You Awake? By Florence E.. Mar- 
shall. Nat’l. W.C.T.U. Publishing House, 
Evanston, Illinois. 96 p. 50 cents. 


Books Received 


Aputt Asiuities, by Herbert Soren- 
son. University of Minnesota Press. $2.00. 
Report of a nation-wide statistical study 
of the problems and possibilities of adult 
learning, supplementing the author’s 
earlier study. 
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WipeLty ApvoprTepb 


By Leading Churches of 
All Denominations 


he Budget-Saving Plans and com- 

plete musical program material for 
your church and school. Mail coupon for 
samples. See these books—compare them 
with others before you purchase. 


“Inter-Church Hymnal’? —attains a new 


level of value—spiritually, musically and me- 
chanically, Its beauty and sturdiness match its 
Its price is the lowest. You 
and 
50 


power and appeal. 
can’t buy more; why pay more? Hymns 
tunes chosen by over 10,000 churches and 
members of the American Guild of Organi 
The result—a hymnal of universal nonwarity. 
‘‘Aids-to-Worship’’ section. Alb rt W. Palmer 
D.D,, editor—96 pages—a golden treasury of 
devotion, Price $75 per 100, not prepaid. 


628 Pages 
479 Hymns 


American Church and 

Church School Hymnal 
A notable and inspiring aid in teaching 
personal worship and devotion, Holds 
the interest of adolescents with the 
variety and appeal of its musical and 
liturgical contents. Acclaimed the best 
by critical pastors and superintendents. 


American Junior 
Church School Hymnal 
Compiled by Edward R. Bartlett, D.D., 
and Dean R. G. McCutchan. Its wido 
use proves its spiritual contribution to 
Junior Departments and ‘‘Sunior 
Church.’’ A series of full page art stu- 
dies with descriptive and teaching ma- 


Price only $55 per 100 not prepaid. 
Single copies 70c postpaid. Fully or- ao not prepaid. Single copies 50c post- 
chestrated, paid. 


“Biglow-Main-Excell To, 


ST NN NEW 


terial are a feature. Price only $40 per 


5703-LC West Lake Street 
Chicago, III. 


BINDING BIGLOW-MAIN EXCELL CO., 5703-LC West Lake Street, Chicago, III. 
> 
New lacquered tarnish- ee a pene oe of Finance Plans and returnable sample(s) 
proof binding keeps 


gold stamping fresh and 
bright, preserves luster 
and color of covers and 
protects against prema- 
ture wear. Exclusive 
advantage at no extra 
cost. 


OInter-Church Hymnal (JAmerican Church and Church School Hymnal 
OJAmerican Junior Church School Hymnal 


Official Title 


JUST A 
COUPLE 
OF KIDS 


But What 
Shall They 


Become? 


Burbank said, “If we had paid no more attention to our plants 
than we have to our children, we would be living in a perfect jungle 
of weeds.” 


Whether this be an accusation or a simple statement of fact, it 
certainly hurls at us a challenge. We should vitally concern ourselves 
about our children and the materials which we provide for them and 
their teachers. 


Bethany Graded Lessons have been tried and tested. They enable 
your teachers to teach and your pupils to learn the simple philosophy 
of life which Jesus taught. 


Send for free samples of these materials TODAY. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION St. Louis, Mo. 
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ATTAINING ManuHoop, A Doctor Talks 
to Boys About Sex, by George W. Corner. 
Harper. $1.25. Publication date August 
24, 1938. (To be reviewed.) 

Better First-Day ScHOOLs, prepared 
by Committee on Religious Education, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Friends Central Bureau. 50 cents. (To 
be reviewed.) 

A Cuip’s Grace, by Harold Burdekin. 
Dutton. $1.50. A book of photographic 
reproductions for little children illustrat- 
ing prayers of gratitude in simple verse. 

CHRIST AND THE Fine Arts, by Cyn- 
thia Pearl Maus. Harper. $3.95. (Re- 
viewed in this issue.) 

Tue CuHurcH THROUGH THE CEN- 
ruriES, by Cyril Charles Richardson. 
Scribner’s. $2.50. (To be reviewed.) 

Grorcrt WHITEFIELD THE MATCHLESS 
Sou, Winner, by Edwin Noah Hardy. 
American Tract Society. $1.50. A popu- 
lar biography of George Whitefield the 
evangelist. 

Gop 1n Us: WEIN Gon, by Albert Ed- 
ward Day. Abingdon. $1.75. 

Tue History or THE EPIscopAL 
CuHurRcH IN JAPAN, by H. St. George 
Tucker. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

In His Hoty Temp te, by Ruth Irwin 
Rex. Morehouse-Gorham. $1.25. Services 
of worship for the church school, four for 
older children and five for primary chil- 
dren, with added suggestions on the edu- 
cative use of the worship experience. Pub- 
lished as the result of five years’ work by 
the author in two church schools. 

Joun Wes.ey’s New TESTAMENT, In- 
troduction by George C. Cell. Winston. 
$1.00. A reprinting of Wesley’s New Tes- 
tament. The words in italics indicate Wes- 
ley’s deviations from the Authorized Ver- 
sion. 

LAYMEN SPEAKING, by George Mor- 
lan. Richard R. Smith Co. $2.50. Inter- 
views with prominent laymen and others 
not so prominent on the problems of the 
church today, with suggestions on con- 
structive measures toward improvement. 

Makinc A Home, by Leland Foster 
Wood. Abingdon. 50 cents. 

MEN or Power, Vol. II, by Fred East- 
man. Cokesbury. $1.50. Publication Date 
September 1. (To be reviewed.) 

THe Ministry or Frrenpty Guip- 
ANCE, by Richard Hoiland. (Revised edi- 
tion) Judson. 50 cents. 

More CuHaper Tavks, by Elbert Rus- 
sell. Cokesbury. $1.50. 

Tue Nationat FaitrH or JAPAN, by 
D. C. Holtom. Dutton. $3.75. A modern 
study of Shinto written for western stu- 
dents of Oriental affairs. 

Tue Neurotic PERSONALITY OF OUR 
Troe, by Karen Horney. W. W. Norton 
& Company. $3.00. (To be reviewed.) 

PLAN For Marriace, by Joseph Kirk 
Folsom. Harper. $3.00. (Reviewed in this 
issue. ) 

Piay AND Menta HEALtH, by John 
Eisele Davis. A. S. Barnes. $2.50. 

THE Puzz.e or PALESTINE, by David 
H. Popper. Foreign Policy Association. 
95 cents. Number 14 of the Headline 
Books which seeks to provide unbiased 
background information on the situation 
in Palestine today, 
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Plan Now for RALLY DAY 


... « Souvenits—punched, corded and 
ready to wear—result in Rally Day enthusi- 
asm among younger members. Each design 
has a Bible verse printed on the back. 


a Came Offering Envelopes 
cially designed for Rally Day gifts, are 40 


». . « Bost Cards—reminders | 
of Rally Day—help to increase attend- 
ance in all departments. 20 cents a 


Cradle Roll and Nursery Departments 


a: Ae Reopening Cards help to im-. 
press upon members the date and impor- 
tance of that occasion. No. 1844. 20 cents 


4 Complete list of Supyalies 
for Rally Day will be found in a new leaf- 


The Westminster Press 


PHILADELPHIA. . . . . 


espe- 
1050 


Witherspoon Building 
+ + + « 156 Fifth Avenue 
Granite Building 
8 South Dearborn Street 
234 McAllister Street 


Quiet THovucuts, by Patience Strong. 
Dutton. 50 cents. 

RECEPTION AND INSTALLATION SERV- 
1cEs—and other types of Public Worship 
for Christian Endeavor Societies, by Bert 
H. Davis. International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 25 cents. 

SIDEWALK Sermons, by Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon. $1.50. 

Tates or A WASTE-BASKET SURGEON, 
by Gordon S. Seagrave. Judson. $1.50. 

Tuat, My Son, Is War, a play by W. 
Marlin Butts. W. Marlin Butts. 50 cents. 

Tueir Names Rematn, by Mary Hal- 
let. Abingdon. 75 cents. Short interpreta- 
tive sketches of seventeen women of the 


Bible. Discussion questions follow each 
sketch. 


Stup1es In Hymnovoey, by Mrs. Cros- 
by Adams. Cokesbury. $1.00. Publication 
Date September 1. (To be reviewed.) 

War AND THE CurisTIAN, by C. E. 
Raven. Macmillan. $1.75. The pros and 
cons of participation in war, with con- 
structive suggestions on how Christians 
may join in action to eliminate war. 

Worsnip ProcraMs AND STORIES FOR 
Younc Peopte, by Alice A. Bays. Cokes- 
bury. $2.00. Publication Date September 
1. (To be reviewed.) 

YouTH 1n THE Wortp or Topay, by 
Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 10 cents. The twenty-second in a 
series of factual pamphlets on current 
problems, this one on the plight of modern 
youth in our social-economic crisis. 
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